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CHRISTIAN BAPTISM 
SECOND ARTICLE 


JOHN MURRAY 


IV 


INFANT BAPTISM 


F IT is proper to administer baptism to infants, then the 

import of baptism must be the same for infants as for 
adults. It cannot have one meaning for infants and another 
for adults. Baptism is the sign and seal of membership in 
Christ’s body, the church. If the baptism of infants is of 
divine institution, baptism must be for them, no less than 
for adults, the sign and seal of union with Christ in the vir- 
tue of his death and the power of his resurrection. As we 
proceed to set forth the argument in support of infant baptism 
it is necessary to bear in mind all that has been said already 
respecting the nature of the church, particularly the tenet 
that the church is generically one in both dispensations. The 
basic premise of the argument for infant baptism is that the 
New Testament economy is the unfolding and fulfilment of 
the covenant made with Abraham and that the necessary 
implication is the unity and continuity of the church. 


The Inclusion of Infants 


It is a fact beyond dispute that the covenant made with 
Abraham included the infant offspring of Abraham. This is 
just saying that the church under the Old Testament included 
not only all who were of sufficient age and intelligence to 
confess the true religion but also their infant seed. Infants 
received the sign of circumcision. It was administered to 
them by divine command (Gen. 17:10-12). And circumci- 
sion was the sign and seal of the covenant administered to 
Abraham. 

1 
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With reference to circumcision it must be fully appreciated 
that it was not essentially or primarily the sign of family, 
racial, or national identity. Any significance which circum- 
cision possessed along the line of national identity or privilege 
was secondary and derived. Its primary and essential signifi- 
cance was that it was the sign and seal of the highest and 
richest spiritual blessing which God bestows upon men. This 
is apparent from the following considerations. 

1. In Genesis 17:1-14 we have what is probably the 
fullest account of the covenant made with Abraham. It is, 
in any case, basic and it clearly establishes the most relevant 
principles. The covenant made with Abraham is that in 
terms of which he received the promise that in him all the 
families of the earth would be blessed. It is in terms of this 
covenant that he is the father of all the faithful. It is this 
covenant that is unfolded in the New Testament ‘and it is 
in terms of this covenant that the blessing of Abraham comes 
upon the Gentiles. That circumcision is the sign of this cove- 
nant in the highest reaches of its meaning and in its deepest 
spiritual significance is demonstrated by the fact that circum- 
cision is called the covenant. ‘“This is my covenant which ye 
shall keep, between me and you, and thy seed after thee: 
every male among you shall be circumcised” (vs. 10). “And 
my covenant shall be in your flesh for an everlasting cove- 
‘ nant” (vs. 13). “And the uncircumcised male who is not 
circumcised ... shall be cut off from among his’ people: he 
hath broken my covenant’’ (vs. 14). Stephen reflects the 
proper perception of this association when he says, ‘‘And he 
gave him the covenant of circumcision” (Acts 7:8). This 
mode of statement in Genesis 17 and in Stephen’s speech 
demonstrates that circumcision was the seal of the covenant 
in its deepest spiritual significance. And we have no authority 
whatsoever to say that circumcision was simply the sign of 
an external relationship or of merely racial and national iden- 
tity. It is indeed true that the spiritual blessing of the cove- 
nant made with Abraham carried with it external privileges 
and it marked off the chosen people as a distinct national 
and racial entity (cf. Gen. 12:2; 46:3; Deut. 4:7, 8, 34; I Chron. 
17:21, 22). But these external blessings and national privi- 
leges accrued from the spiritual blessing which the covenant 
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embodied and imparted. In like manner circumcision, as the 
sign and seal of the covenant, carried with it these external 
blessings and national privileges. It was inevitable that cir- 
cumcision should have been associated with these national 
advantages that were derived from the blessing involved in 
and conveyed by the covenant. But it is a grave mistake to 
think of circumcision as the sign and seal of merely external 
blessings and privileges. Circumcision is the sign and seal of 
the covenant itself in its deepest and richest significance, and 
it is the sign of external privileges only as these are the fruits 
of the spiritual blessing which it signifies. It is then the sign 
of external blessing no more than is the covenant a covenant 
of external blessing. The covenant embraces external bles- 
sing but it does so only insofar as the internal blessing results 
in external manifestation. The covenant itself may not be 
identified with such manifestations. Neither may circumcision. 

What was the Abrahamic covenant in the highest reaches 
of its meaning? Undeniably and simply: “I will be your God, 
and ye shall be my people” (cf. Gen. 17:7; Exod. 19:5, 6; 
Deut. 7:6; 14:2; Jer. 31:33). In a word it is union and com- 
munion with Jehovah, the God of Israel. It was this blessing 
circumcision signified and sealed. 

2. The foregoing conclusions drawn from the study of 
Genesis 17:1-14 may also be elicited from the meaning at- 
tached to circumcision in other passages and contexts. Such 
passages as Exodus 6:12, 30; Leviticus 19:23; 26:41; Deuter- 
onomy 10:16; 30:6; Jeremiah 4:4; 6:10; 9:25 will show that 
circumcision carries the import of the removal of defilement. 
It means therefore the removal of that defilement with which 
even infants are afflicted and with which they enter this 
world. As symbolic of such defilement and its removal we 
readily see how it could have become the fitting sign of the 
covenant that secured union and communion with Jehovah. 
It signified and sealed that cleansing which fitted for the 
presence of Jehovah and so was the seal of union and 
communion. 

3. Paul distinctly says that circumcision was the seal of 
the righteousness of the faith Abraham had while he was 
uncircumcised (Rom. 4:11; Col. 2:11, 12; Rom. 2:25-29; Phil. 
3:3). It is therefore the seal of the righteousness of faith. 
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And this is just saying that it is the seal of justification by 
faith. How closely related this is to the more comprehensive 
notion of union and communion with God need not be argued. 

These three notions — union and communion with God, 
the removal of defilement, and the righteousness of faith — 
are, obviously, not antithetical. They are mutually comple- 
mentary, and, taken together, they indicate the deep soteric 
richness of the blessing that circumcision signifies and seals. 
It is no peripheral or external blessing that circumcision 
portrays any more than-is it a peripheral blessing that the 
covenant imparts. . 

We cannot but recognise the close similarity that there is 
between these three elements of the import of circumcision 
and the three elements of the import of baptism which we 
discovered earlier in our discussion. Of particular note is the 
fact that the leading notion in the meaning of circumcision 
is identical in principle with the leading notion in the meaning 
of baptism, namely, union and communion with the Lord. 
And it is of paramount importance to take due account of 
the fact that it was by divine institution and command that 
the sign and seal of such blessing was administered to infants 
in the old economy. Circumcision, signifying what in prin- 
ciple is identical with that signified by baptism, was admin- 
istered to infants who were born within the covenant relation 
’ and privilege. 


The Continuance of this Privilege 


The gospel dispensation is the unfolding of the covenant 
made with Abraham, the extension and enlargement of the 
blessing conveyed by this covenant to the people of the Old 
Testament period. Abraham is the father of all the faithful. 
They who are of faith are blessed with faithful Abraham. 
We come now to the question which cannot be suppressed 
or evaded and which cannot be pressed with too much em- 
phasis. If children born of the faithful were given the sign 
and seal of the covenant and therefore of the richest blessing 
which the covenant disclosed, if the New Testament economy 
is the elaboration and extension of this covenant of which 
circumcision was the sign, are we to believe that infants in 
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this age are excluded from that which was provided by the 
Abrahamic covenant? In other words, are we to believe that 
infants now may not properly be given the sign of that bless- 
ing which is enshrined in the new covenant? Is the new cove- 
nant in this respect less generous than was the Abrahamic? 
Is there less efficacy, as far as infants are concerned, in the 
new covenant than there was in the old?** Are infants in 
the new dispensation more inhabile to the grace of God? 
These are questions that cannot be lightly dismissed. And 
they are particularly pertinent and cogent when we remember 
that baptism, which is the sign of the covenant under the 
new economy as circumcision was under the old, bears essen- 
tially the same import as did circumcision. Baptism does 
not signify any higher kind of divine blessing than did cir- 
cumcision. It may indicate more fully what the blessing is 
and how it is to be attained. But it does not signify any 
greater blessing. Shall we then say that baptism may not 
be administered to infants? 

If infants are excluded now, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that this change implies a complete reversal of 
the earlier divinely instituted practice. So we must ask: do 
we find any hint or intimation of such reversal in either the 
Old or the New Testament? More pointedly, does the New 
Testament revoke or does it provide any intimation of re- 
voking so expressly authorised a principle as that of the in- 
clusion of infants in the covenant and their participation in 
the covenant sign and seal? This practice had been followed, 
by divine authority, in the administration of the covenant 
of grace for some two thousand years. Has it been discon- 
tinued? Our answer to these questions must be that we find 


28 Again the statement of Calvin is worth quoting: ‘The covenant is 
common, the reason for confirming it is common. Only the mode of 
confirmation is different; for to them it was confirmed by circumcision, 
which among us is succeeded by baptism. Otherwise, if the testimony by 
which the Jews were confirmed concerning the salvation of their seed be 
taken away from us, by the advent of Christ it has come to pass that the 
grace of God is more obscure and less attested to us than it was to the 
Jews. If this cannot be affirmed without the greatest dishonour to Christ 
... We must confess that at least it ought not to be more concealed nor 
less attested than under the obscure shadows of the law’’ (Inst. IV, xvi, 6). 
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no evidence of revocation. In view of the fact that the new 
covenant is based upon and is the unfolding of the Abrahamic 
covenant, in view of the basic identity of meaning attaching 
to circumcision and baptism, in view of the unity and continu- 
ity of the covenant grace administered in both dispensations, 
we can affirm with confidence that evidence of revocation or 
repeal is mandatory if the practice or principle has been 
discontinued under the New Testament. 

In the absence of such evidence of repeal we conclude that 
the administering of the sign and seal of the covenant to the 
infant seed of believers is still in operation and has perpetual 
divine warrant.?9 In other words, the command to administer 
the sign to infants has not been revoked: therefore it is still 
in force. The situation is that instead of requiring an express 
statute authorising the administration of baptism to infants 
we find, rather, that an express statute of this nature would 
be superfluous and therefore not necessary to the propriety 
and authority of this ordinance. 

Again, the case is not simply that we possess no evidence 
of repeal of this divinely instituted practice in the adminis- 
tration of God’s grace in the world. In addition we have 
some positive evidence in favour of its continuance, not in 
the form of an express statute, for in that case there would 
be no dispute, but in the form of data which cannot be 
properly assessed unless we regard the principle which under- 
lies circumcision as still valid and in operation under the New 
Testament. With that evidence we shall deal later. 

Finally, we cannot believe that the New Testament econ- 
omy is less beneficent than was the Old. It is rather the case 
that the New Testament gives more abundant scope to the 
blessing of God’s covenant. We are not therefore led to 
expect retraction; we are led to expect expansion and ex- 
tension. It would not accord with the genius of the new 
economy to suppose that there is the abrogation of so cardinal 
a method of disclosing and applying the grace which lies at 
the heart of God’s covenant administration. 


29 Cf. John Lightfoot: Works (ed. Pitman), London, 1823, Vol. XI, p. 58; 
Richard Baxter: Plain Scripture Proof of Infants Church-membership and 
Baptism, London, 1653, pp. 38 ff.; Robert Wilson: op. cit., pp. 438 ff. 
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The Significance of Infant Baptism 


Though circumcision and baptism are the signs and seals 
of covenant union and communion, it does not follow that 
every one who bears this sign and seal is an actual partaker 
of the grace signified and sealed and is therefore an heir of 
eternal life. It frequently happens that the sign is adminis- 
tered to those who, from the standpoint of good government 
and discipline, ought not to be baptised. The church too 
often fails to maintain the proper oversight and discrimination 
in this matter as in all others. But apart from the question 
of looseness and carelessness in administering this rite, it does 
not even follow that all those who, from the viewpoint of 
administration, properly bear the sign and seal are possessors 
of the actual grace signified. That is to say, even when the 
church exercises the proper oversight and discipline, even 
when all the safeguards of divine institution are applied, it 
does not follow that the administration of this rite insures 
for the recipient the possession of the grace signified. It 
must be admitted that this appears very anomalous, and 
it presents us with great difficulty. There have been many 
attempts made to resolve the difficulty. 

It should be remembered that this anomaly does not con- 
cern infant baptism alone: it is a difficulty that inheres in 
the question of the baptism of adults as well. Antipaedo- 
baptists must not think that they enjoy any immunity from 
this question, although they may sometimes naively consider 
that it is the exclusive problem of paedobaptists. It is a 
question that concerns the import of the sacraments as such. 
Here, however, we are concerned with this general question 
as it applies to infant baptism. And it is conceded that the 
question arises for many people most acutely in connection 
with the baptism of infants. 

Several observations call for very distinct emphasis in 
connection with this question. 

1. We must not seek the solution of the anomaly by saying 
that circumcision and baptism are signs and seals merely of 
external covenant privilege and blessing, that is to say, of 
external relationship as distinguished from the internal and 
spiritual blessing dispensed in and through the covenant of 
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grace. It cannot be too insistently stressed that circumcision 
was and baptism is the sign and seal of the covenant in the 
highest reaches and deepest significance of its soteric and 
spiritual meaning. In a word, they are signs and seals of the 
covenant of grace, not of certain external blessings accruing 
from or following upon the covenant of grace. And this is 
so even though many who bear the sign and seal do not 
possess and may never possess the blessings of the covenant 
itself. 

It is not being contended that the distinction between an 
external covenant relationship and the internal covenant re- 
lationship is necessarily improper. This indeed may be a 
proper and even necessary distinction. Neither is it contended 
that it is improper to say that there have been and are many 
who have enjoyed the privileges of the external covenant 
relationship who are not partakers of the blessing of the cov- 
enant of grace. What is being contended for is that baptism 
may never properly be said to be the sign and seal of the 
external relationship rather than of the covenant itself in its 
richest and deepest blessing. There is not the slightest war- 
rant from Scripture for the notion that baptism or, for that 
matter, circumcision is simply the sign and seal of external 
privilege. 

2. The resolution of the anomaly, that there are some who, 
from the standpoint of administration, rightly receive the sign 
and seal of that which in reality they do not possess, is not 
to be sought along the line of the distinction between an 
external covenant relationship and the internal spiritual re- 
lationship but rather in the consideration that there is a dis- 
crepancy between the secret operations and purposes of God 
in his saving grace, on the one hand, and the divinely instituted 
method of administering the covenant in the world, on the 
other. In other words, the administration of the rite that is 
the sign and seal of the covenant has to be conducted not in 
accordance with God’s secret operations and infallible pur- 
poses of grace but in accordance with certain requirements 
which fallible men may execute and apply. The divine method 
of administering the covenant in the world is that God com- 
mits to fallible men the ordinances of administration. These 
ordinances have to be dispensed in accordance with require- 
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ments which fallible men may apply. But the requirements 
that may be applied by men are not the measure of God’s 
secret and efficacious operations of grace. To be very specific, 
baptism is not administered by revelation of God’s secret 
will. It is properly administered when certain conditions of 
divine prescription, conditions with reference to which fallible 
men are in a position to judge, have been fulfilled. This is 
the divine institution. But God has not given us any assur- 
ance that the operations of His saving grace are invariably 
present where the divine institution is observed. Conse- 
quently, among adults there are some to whom the sign is 
administered, rightly and properly in accordance with the 
administration which God has committed to men, who do 
not possess, either in the forum of conscience or in the forum 
of the divine judgment, the inward grace of which baptism 
is the sign. Yet this discrepancy does not preclude the ad- 
ministering of the ordinance to them so long as they fulfil 
those conditions of intelligent and credible confession in ref- 
erence to which men may judge. In like manner with respect 
to infants the sign is properly dispensed in many cases where 
the recipients do not possess and may never possess the inward 
grace signified. It may be said that such are only in external 
covenant relationship. But it may not be said that baptism 
is simply the sign and seal of such external relationship. 

3. The infant seed of those who are believers by confession 
and profession should be baptised and thus bear the sign and 
seal of the covenant of grace. This is the divine institution: 
* it is one of the ways by which it has pleased God to administer 
the covenant of grace in the world; it is one of the ordinances 
by means of which it pleases God to fulfil His covenant pur- 
poses from age to age and from generation to generation. It 
is this fact of divine institution that constitutes the sufficient 
ground for administering and receiving this ordinance. When 
we ask the question: why do we baptise infants or upon what 
ground do we dispense baptism to them? it is sufficient for 
us to know and to answer that it is the divine institution. 
God has ordained it as one of the provisions whereby He 
administers His grace in the world. When the church prac- 
tises this institution and complies with the divine command, 
no further judgment respecting the secret purpose of God 
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nor respecting God’s secret operations in the heart of those 
baptised is required as the proper ground upon which the 
ordinance is administered. To require any further information 
than the divine institution would go beyond the warrant of 
Scripture. It is true that in administering this ordinance we 
plead the promises which God has attached to faith and obe- 
dience, and we rest our faith and hope upon God’s faithfulness. 
But our faith in God’s promises would not appear to be placed 
in its proper relationship to infant baptism if it were conceived 
of as the ground for baptising infants. The ground is rather 
the institution which God has established and revealed, 
namely, that to the infant seed of believers the sign and seal 
of the covenant of grace is to be administered. Hence to aver 
that baptism is dispensed to infants on the ground of pre- 
sumptive election or presumptive regeneration appears to 
be without warrant and also introduces perplexity into the 
question at issue.3° 


3° Underlying this divine institution is the covenant administration 
which God has established in the world in pursuance of His redemptive 
purpose. God has ordained that the infant seed of believers be included 
in the covenant relation, and it is because infants are included that they 
receive the sign and seal of the covenant. In other words, the covenant 
of grace and the divinely instituted method of administering it in the 
world are the rationale of infant baptism. But when we are thinking 
specifically of the ground or basis upon which we act in administering 
baptism to infants it would seem necessary to focus attention upon the 
fact that it is the divine institution for the sign of the covenant to be 
given to the infant seed of the godiy. 

The notion of presumptive election appears in the First Helvetic - 
Confession when, with reference to the baptism of infants it says, 
“‘praesertim quum de eorum electione pie est praesumendum”’ (Art. XXII). 
Charles Hodge adopts this notion. He says: ‘‘Since the promise is not 
only to parents but to their seed, children are, by the command of God, 
to be regarded and treated as of the number of the elect, until they give 
undeniable evidence to the contrary, or refuse to be so considered ... 
It is not their vital union with Christ, nor their actual regeneration by 
the Holy Ghost, that is presumed, but their election... This presumption 
of election is not founded on their baptism, but their baptism is founded 
on this presumption’ (‘‘The, Church Membership of Infants’ in The 
Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, 1858, pp. 375f. n; cf. also 
pp. 377f.). He contends that this is the doctrine of all the Reformed 
Churches and also claims it is the doctrine of Calvin, quoting from 
Inst. IV, xvi, 5, 6 in support of his claim. 

Calvin in Inst. IV, xvi, 5-11 certainly holds that infants are baptised 
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In the case of adults we baptise on the basis of an intelligent © 
and credible confession, not on the basis of a judgment to the 
effect that the person is regenerate and not even on the basis 
of the judgment that the person is presumptively regenerate. 
This is the divine ordinance. It is the institution of God that 
all who make such a confession be baptised, and no further 
judgment may be posited as the ground of the administration. 
Likewise, in regard to infants, we baptise the infant seed of 
those who make this confession simply because God has in- 
stituted this ordinance. Short of that we must not stop. 
Beyond that we may not go. 

This is not, of course, to say everything regarding the re- 
lations of those who are baptised to one another nor regarding 


because the covenant belongs to them as to the infants of the Jews under 
the Old Testament. Since they are partakers of the thing signified why 
should they not receive the sign? The covenant remains in force and 
includes infants. Baptism is now the mode of confirmation. ‘Let those, 
therefore, who embrace the promise of God that he will perpetuate his 
mercy to their offspring, consider it their duty to present them to the 
Church to be signed with the symbol of mercy, and thereby to animate 
their minds to stronger confidence, when they actually see the covenant 
of the Lord engraven on the bodies of their children” (Inst. IV, xvi, 9). 
It is without question, therefore, that Calvin regarded the inclusion 
of believers’ children in the covenant as the reason for the baptism of 
such. To the present writer, however, this is not necessarily equivalent 
to the statement of Hodge that infants are baptised because they are 
presumptively elect or presumptively in the covenant. The reasons given 
by Calvin for infant baptism appear to be rather closely adhered to in 
the Second Helvetic Confession, Cap. XX, 6; The Heidelberg Catechism, 
Q. 74; The French Confession, Art. XXXV; The Belgic Confession, 
Art. XXXIV. The brevity of the statements in the British Confessions 
is rather striking. The Thirty-Nine Articles say infant baptism is to 
be retained ‘‘as most agreeable with the institution of Christ’’; the Irish 
Articles that it is to be retained ‘‘as agreeable to the Word of God”; 
the Westminster Confession that “the infants of one, or both, believing 
parents, are to be baptized’’; the Larger Catechism that “infants descending 
from parents, either both, or but one of them, professing faith in Christ, 
and obedience to him, are in that respect within the covenant, and to 
be baptized’’; the Shorter Catechism that ‘“‘the infants of such as are 
members of the visible church are to be baptized”’. 

B. B. Warfield uses the notion of presumptive membership in Christ's 
body (¢f. ‘‘The Polemics of Infant Baptism” in Studies in Theology, 
New York, 1932, p. 390). 

For a historical survey and analysis see Lewis Bevens Schenck: The 
Presbyterian Doctrine of Children in the Covenant (New Haven, 1940). 
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the attitude of the church to those baptised. Those making 
the requisite confession and therefore baptised are to be re- 
ceived as believers, as those in union and communion with 
Christ, and they are to be treated accordingly. Baptised 
infants are to be received as the children of God and treated 
accordingly.** But the proper ground of baptism, whether it 
be that of adults or infants, consists in the divine institution 
and command which regulate the church in these elements 
of worship as in all others. 

If we bear in mind-these principles as they apply to the 
divine method of administering the covenant of grace in the 
world, we shall find ourselves in a better position to under- 
stand some of the instances which occur in Scripture and 
which seem at first sight to confront us with great difficulty 
and anomaly. These instances are specifically the circum- 
cision of Ishmael and of Esau. Ishmael was certainly circum- 
cised (Gen. 17:23) and we have every good reason to believe 
that Esau was also. How could this be? The covenant was 


3 One of the finest statements on this subject is found in the Directory 
for the Public Worship of God prepared by the Westminster Assembly. 
Under the caption, “‘Of the Administration of the Sacraments”’ it reads: 
“The seed and posterity of the faithful, born within the church have, 
by their birth, interest in the covenant, and right to the seal of it, and 
to the outward privileges of the church, under the gospel, no less than 
the children of Abraham in the time of the Old Testament; the covenant 
of grace, for substance, being the same; and the grace of God, and the 
consolation of believers, more plentiful than before ... That children, 
by baptism, are solemnly received into the bosom of the visible church, 
distinguished from the world, and them that are without, and united 
with believers; and that all who are baptized in the name of Christ, do 
renounce, and by their baptism are bound to fight against the devil, 
the world, and the flesh: That they are Christians, and federally holy 
before baptism, and therefore are they baptized’’. 

This evinces that the doctrine of the Westminster divines followed the 
lines of thought enunciated by Calvin and formulated in such Reformed 
creeds as the Belgic Confession and the Heidelberg Catechism, even 
though the statements in the other Westminster Standards are brief and 
do not show this so clearly. 

If the word “‘presumptive”’ or its equivalent as used by the First Helvetic 
Confession, Charles Hodge, and B. B. Warfield, for example, simply means 
what the Directory, as quoted above, means, namely, that believers’ 
children are to be received as “Christians, and federally holy’’, then no 
exception could be taken to its use. It is not certain, however, that this 
is all that is implied in the use of such a notion as ‘‘presumptive election”’. 
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established with neither. If we think along the lines deline- 
ated above we shall see that the circumcision of Ishmael and 
of Esau is perfectly consonant with the divine method of 
administering the covenant in the world and provides us 
with the most instructive example of the application of this 
principle. The divinely prescribed principle of procedure was 
that all males should be circumcised, those born in the house 
or bought with money of any stranger (Gen. 17:12). The 
provisions of Genesis 17:9-14 are explicit to this effect. When 
these provisions are duly appreciated it will be recognised 
that for Abraham not to circumcise Ishmael and for Isaac 
not to circumcise Esau would have been a direct violation of 
the divine command. They were both circumcised. And they 
were circumcised in accordance with the principles of the 
divine institution as it was operative in the world. Circum- 
cision was not withheld from them, for to withhold it from 
them would have been to act in accordance with other data 
of revelation that did not regulate and were not intended to 
regulate the actual administration of the ordinance of circum- 
cision. To refrain from circumcising Ishmael and Esau would 
mean the importation and application of other data that did 
not provide the rule and that could not be interpreted as modi- 
fying the rule by which the covenant sign was to be adminis- 
tered. That rule was that al] males should be circumcised. 

It was prior to the circumcision of Ishmael that Abraham 
was told, ‘‘My covenant will I establish with Isaac’. Rebecca 
knew by revelation, prior to the birth of her two sons, that 
Esau was to be rejected. But this information regarding the 
purpose of God could not properly be used either by Abraham 
or by Rebecca for depriving Ishmael or Esau respectively of 
the sign of circumcision. In accordance with the uniform 
principle enunciated in Genesis 17:9-14, circumcision was to 
be administered to all male children. In the case of Abraham 
we have in Genesis 17:21-23 the most eloquent witness to 
the fact that he did not fall into the error of confusing two 
things which must be kept distinct and therefore evidence of 
his sharp insight into the implications of the rule by which 
he was to be governed in the administering of the rite of cir- 
cumcision. One of the outstanding features of Abraham’s 
character was his unhesitating obedience to the revealed will 
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of God. This appears in the very circumcision of Ishmael. 
Abraham had been commanded to circumcise all males, and 
this command he scrupulously obeyed. He did not regard 
the revelation that not in Ishmael would his seed be called 
as providing him with any warrant for suspension of this 
explicitly prescribed rule of procedure. We may presume that 
it was likewise in the case of Rebecca. The additional reve- 
lation of the purpose of God in reference to Esau could not 
properly be pleaded by her as a reason for depriving Esau of 
the sign of circumcision. Such withholding would have been 
contrary to the divine institution whereby she and Isaac were 
to govern their conduct in this matter. The circumcision of 
both Ishmael and Esau, when viewed in this light, is thor- 
oughly consonant with the principles of procedure which 
governed the dispensing of this sign. And the same principles 
govern the dispensing of baptism to infants as well as to 
adults. Divine institution governs its administration. That is 
the ground. And that is what constitutes for us the obligation 
to comply. 


Corroboratory Evidence 


As was indicated already the evidence in support of infant 
baptism is not merely the absence of any repeal of the prin- 
ciple in accordance with which infants received the sign and 
seal of the covenant under the Old Testament. There is also 
the positive evidence which indicates that the same principle 
which gave meaning and validity to the circumcision of infants 
under the old economy is embedded and is operative in the 
administration of the covenant of grace under the new. This 
evidence is not of the nature of an express statute authorising 
the baptism of infants. There is no such statute. As we have 
seen, it would have been unnecessary, and that because of the 
organic unity and continuity of the covenant and of the church 
in both dispensations. The positive evidence is of a different 
sort, and this evidence is all the more significant precisely 
because it is of a different sort. It is evidence of: the con- 
tinued existence and operation of the principle without which 
infant circumcision and infant baptism would be little short 
of monstrosities. It is the principle of representation, of soli- 
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darity, of corporate relationship, coming to expression in the ; 
administration of God’s redemptive and saving grace in-the 
world. In other words, it is evidence that our Lord and his 
apostles taught and acted upon the recognition that the same 
principle which provided the basis of infant circumcision was 
to be applied in the administration of the kingdom of God 
and of the church. 


1. Matthew 18:1-6; 19:13, 14; Mark 9:36, 37; 10:14-16; 
Luke 18:15-17. 


It might readily be thought that when our Lord said, 
“Suffer the little children and forbid them not to come unto 
me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven’’ (Matt. 19:14; 
cf. Mark 10:14; Luke 18:16) he had in mind only such children 
as could come to Jesus of their own accord and were of suffi- 
cient age and understanding to answer to the description of 
Matthew 18:6, ‘‘these little ones who believe in me’’. Without 
determining the question as to the denotative scope of such 
an expression, it should be apparent that what Jesus says 
regarding the membership of little children in the kingdom 
of God cannot be restricted to children of sufficient age to 
be capable of intelligent understanding and faith. In Matthew 
19:13 we are told that little children were brought to Jesus 
(cf. Mark 10:13) and the impression is distinctly created that 
the group included at least such as would not have come on 
their own initiative. All doubt, however, is removed by 
Luke 18:15, for there we are informed that the children were 
babes (8péd7), that is to say, little infants. Hence our Lord’s 
word to the effect that “of such is the kingdom of God” 
applies to little infants and not solely to children of more 
advanced years and intelligence. 

Again, it might be supposed that when Jesus says, ‘Of 
such is the kingdom of God” all he means is that the king- 
dom of God is made up of those who are like little children 
and have a childlike spirit of simplicity and humility.%* It is 


32 John Gill says: ‘‘The reason given for suffering little children to come 
to Christ; for of such is the kingdom of heaven, is to be understood in 
a figurative and metaphorical sense; of such who are comparable to 
children for modesty, meekness, and humility, and from freedom from 
rancour, malice, ambition and pride” (op. cit., p. 295). Gill cites Calvin 
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true that in immediate connection with the statement con- 
cerned Jesus does say that “whosoever will not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, he shall by no means enter 
therein” (Mark 10:15; Luke 18:17; cf. Matt. 18:3). But we 
are not to think that this is the import of the statement in 
question, namely, “of such is the kingdom of God’’. What 
Jesus is asserting here is rather that the kingdom of God 
belongs to little children and that they are members of it, 
not at all that the kingdom of God belongs to such as re- 
semble little children. This can be shown by the following 
considerations. 

(a) The situation that evoked this disclosure on our Lord’s 
part was one in which little children as such are the centre of 
interest. This is the case in all three passages where the 
statement occurs (Matt. 19:13, 14; Mark 10:13-16; Luke 
18:15-17). Little children were brought to the Lord that he 
might touch them, lay his hands on them, and pray. The 
disciples were forbidding this intrusion. Apparently they 
thought that this was an unworthy interruption. Jesus was 
moved with indignation. Why? Precisely because the dis- 
ciples were forbidding the little children from being brought 
and coming to him. It was then, and in specific reference to 
that incident, that Jesus said, ‘Suffer the little children and 
forbid them not to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom 
of God’’. To suppose that our Lord was not speaking directly 
of the little children and affirming their membership in the 
kingdom of God would do plain violence to the actual facts 
of the situation. It was with little children the disciples were 
concerned, it was with little children Jesus was concerned, 
the disciples to forbid them and Jesus to receive them. Little 
children were in the focus of attention and interest, and it is 
therefore of the little children themselves that Jesus proceeds 
to speak. 


as supporting this view of the clause in question. This is inaccurate. 
What Calvin says in his comment on Matthew 19:14 is that “‘under 
this term he (Jesus) includes both little children and those who resemble 
them; for the Anabaptists foolishly exclude children, with whom the 
subject must have commenced’’. Calvin clearly recognises that the clause 
in question refers to the membership of infants in the kingdom of God 
and not simply to the membership of those who resemble little children 
in modesty and simplicity of spirit. 
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(b) When Jesus says, ‘‘Suffer the little children and forbid 
them not to come unto me”, he is speaking of little children 
and not of those who are like little children in spirit and 
attitude. To say the least, it would be unnatural and harsh 
to suppose that the reason he appends to the exhortation 
would not have little children as its subject but another class 
of entirely different denotation. It should be seen that such 
an interpretation would not supply the proper reason for the 
exhortation, “Suffer the little children . . . to come unto me’’.33 

(c) The demonstrative pronoun which is used points to 
the same conclusion. The pronoun (rTowodros) means, “of 
this kind, sort, or class’’.4 It is necessary to note the class of 
which Jesus had been speaking; it is distinctly and only of 
the infant class. This class alone provides us with the ante- 
cedent of the rovovtwy and not at all the class of those who 
are of childlike and humble spirit. Of the latter Jesus had 
not spoken. Neither were they in the focus of attention. The 
disciples were not forbidding such nor did Jesus here say of 
such, ‘Suffer them to come unto me’’. 

The usage of the New Testament will show also that the 
force of Tovodros is not to institute a comparison but rather 
to specify a class, and the class specified is defined by the 
context. In Matthew 18:5, for example, the expression, ‘‘one 
such little child” (@v masdiov rovodro) is not ‘‘one illustrating 
the humble spirit’’ but ‘‘one such little child”. Jesus is not 
saying, ‘‘Whoever will receive one like this little child in 
humility’’ but rather “one little child like this’’ (see also 
Mark 9:37). In John 4:23 the words, “The Father seeketh 
such to worship him”’ refer to those who worship in spirit and 
in truth and, obviously, not to those who are like such; the 
denotation is determined by the immediately preceding part 
of the verse. The following examples will verify this meaning 
and usage: John 9:36; Acts 19:25; 22:22; Romans 1:32; 16:18; 
I Corinthians 5:5; 7:15, 28; II Corinthians 2:7; 3:4; Galatians 
5:21, 27; 6:1; Hebrews 7:26. 

(d) The account of this incident given in Matthew 19:13, 
14 has no reference to the childlike spirit requisite for entrance 


33 Cf. Calvin: Inst. IV, xvi, 7; Thomas Witherow: Scriptural Baptism — 
its Mode and Subjects, p. 56. 


34 Cf. Thomas Witherow: op. cit., pp. 56 f. 
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into the kingdom of heaven. Matthew, therefore, indicates 
that the statement, “‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven’’ was 
valid and was to be understood quite independently of any 
mention of the additional observation reported by Mark and 
Luke, namely, that whosoever will not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child shall not enter therein. 

We must conclude, therefore, that when Jesus says, ‘“‘Of 
such is the kingdom of.God”’ he is not speaking of the class 
resembling little children but is referring to little children 
themselves and affirms unmistakeably that little children are 
members of the kingdom of God. The thought expressed is 
not the quality which fits a person for entrance into the king- 
dom of God but rather the place which little children them- 
selves are to have in the redemptive ministry of Jesus and 
their relation to the kingdom of God. 

One further observation may be made regarding these pa- 
sages. In Mark 9:41 the expression, ‘in my name” is ex- 
plained by the qualifying clause, ‘‘because ye belong to 
Christ”. To receive them in Christ’s name is therefore equiv- 
alent to receiving them as belonging to Christ.’5 This, in 
turn, is but a variation of expression which has the same 
effect as saying that they belong to the kingdom of God. 

To conclude: these two assertions — (1) that little chil- 
dren belong to the kingdom of God; (2) that they are to be 
received in Christ’s name — do not offer stringent proof of 
infant baptism and they do not provide us with an express 
command to baptise infants. They do, however, supply us 
with certain principles which lie close to the argument for 
infant baptism and without which the ordinance of infant 
baptism would be meaningless. These principles are: (1) that 
little children, even infants, are among Christ’s people and are 
members of his body; (2) that they are members of his king- 
dom and therefore have been regenerated; (3) that they be- 
long to the church, in that they are to be received as belonging 
to Christ, that is to say, received into the fellowship of the 
saints. The force of all this is greatly enhanced when we 
remember the occasion of Jesus’ assertion, ‘‘of such is the 
kingdom of God”. The attitude of the disciples, to which 
these words of Jesus were the rebuke, was one that rested on the 


38 Cf. ibid. p. 53. 
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assumption that little children were not of sufficient importance 
to occupy the attentions of Jesus and were not really within the 
compass of his kingdom task. In contrast, our Lord’s reply 
is to the effect that none are more intimately involved in his 
redemptive work and ministry than little infants and that 
therefore they are to be received into the bosom of the saints’ 
fellowship and love. If little children belong to the kingdom 
of God, if they belong to Christ, if they are to be received 
into the fellowship of believers, if they are to be reckoned as 
possessing the qualities and rights that constitute them mem- 
bers of the kingdom of God and of the church, is there any 
reason why they should not receive the sign of that member- 
ship? In fact it would appear to be the proper and necessary 
recognition of that which the Lord himself explicitly asserted 
and of the injunction he so emphatically gave to his disciples. 
Surely the inference is one of good and necessary consequence 
that infants should be given the sign and seal of that which, 
by the authority of Christ, they are to be accounted. There 
is nothing signified and sealed by baptism that is in excess 
of that which our Lord asserts infants to be and of that which 
he commands they should be accounted. 

Obviously this does not apply to all little children. And 
it does not of itself settle the mooted question of the fate of 
infants dying in infancy. Such applications were ostensibly 
outside the universe of discourse. The statements of our Lord 
with reference to the membership of infants in the kingdom 
of God can be applied only to such little children as come 
within the compass of a covenant situation analogous to that 
in which our Lord’s words were spoken. Any universalising 
of the assertion would violate the most elementary canons 
of proper interpretation. 


2. Ephesians 6:1, 4; Colossians 3:20, 21. 


In these passages the apostle Paul includes the children 
among those who are addressed as saints. In the contexts 
of both passages exhortations are being given to the various 
classes of saints — wives, husbands, fathers, servants, masters. 
The exhortation in each case is appropriate to the specific 
duty and particular station of each class. It should also be 
noted that in each case the apostle frames and directs his 
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exhortation in terms of the Christian standing and character 
of the persons concerned. He is addressing wives, husbands, 
fathers, servants, masters as believers in Christ and as those 
therefore who recognise their allegiance to Christ as Lord. 
It is in such a context that children, as constituting one par- 
ticular class among others, are exhorted to cultivate the spe- 
cific virtue appropriate to them. It is necessary, therefore, 
to understand that the children are reckoned as saints in 
terms of the salutation in both epistles and that they are 
not regarded as belonging to any different category in respect 
of the Saviourhood and Lordship of Christ. Everything points 
to the conclusion that children, equally with parents and 
servants and masters, belong to the body of Christ and are 
fully embraced in the fellowship of the saints. If children 
were thus recognised and received in the apostolic churches, 
they were recognised as possessing the status of which bap- 
tism is the sign and seal. If this is so, there is no reason why 
such children should not have received the sign and seal of 
their status and privilege. 


3. I Corinthians 7:14. 


Apparently believers in Corinth who found themselves in 
the anomalous situation of being united in wedlock with un- 
believing partners were afraid that their Christian standing 
and character would be prejudiced by this mixed marital re- 
lationship. The apostle was writing to encourage them against 
this fear. The encouragement he provides is that the unbe- 
lieving husband is sanctified in the wife and the unbelieving 
wife is sanctified in the brother. In order to reinforce the 
argument drawn from this principle he appeals to what had 
been apparently recognised among the Corinthians, namely, 
that the children of even one believing parent were not 
unclean but rather holy.s° That is the force of the statement 
“Else were your children unclean, but now are they holy”. 
It is quite striking that the apostle does not feel called upon 
to vindicate or establish this truth; it was taken for granted 


36 Cf. B. B. Warfield: op. cit., pp. 397 f.; Thomas Witherow: op. cit., 
pp. 53 ff. John Gill regards the holiness spoken of in this passage as 
that merely of ‘legitimate marriage and offspring’’ (op. cit., p. 304). 
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and therefore without argument pleaded as the premise al- 
ready conceded by the Corinthians. This shows that the 
sanctification of the children of parents, only one of whom 
was a believer, was a recognised principle in the apostolic 
tradition. It is this principle, clearly enunciated in I Corin- 
thians 7:14, that underlies the ordinance of infant baptism. 
It does not, of course, offer stringent proof of infant baptism. 
But it does show that the children of a believer are not in the 
same category, in respect of “‘sanctification’’, as the children 
who have no Christian parentage. There is a status or con- 
dition that can be characterised as ‘‘holiness’’, which belongs 
to children in virtue of a parental relationship. 

In view of the context we cannot maintain that this “‘holi- 
ness’’ is that of regeneration. But it can be nothing less than 
the ‘“‘holiness’’ of connection and privilege. It is a “holiness” 
that evinces the operation of the covenant and representative 
principle and proves that the Christian faith of even one 
parent involves the embrace of the offspring in a relationship 
that is by divine warrant described as ‘“‘holy”’. This is wholly 
consonant with the basis upon which the ordinance of infant 
baptism rests, just as it is counter to the moving principle of 
the antipaedobaptist contention. 


4. Acts 16:15, 33, 34; I Cor. 1:16 (cf. Acts 10:47, 48; 11:14). 


These are the instances of household baptism. We cannot 
prove conclusively that there were infants in these households. 
But the significance of such explicit reference to the baptism 
of households appears when we take into account two con- 
siderations. There is, first of all, the fact that there are rela- 
tively few instances of actual baptism recorded in the New 
Testament.3? It is remarkable that there should be so few. 


37 The reference here, of course, is to actual instances of Christian 
baptism. Cf. in this connection Thomas Witherow: op. cit., pp. 57 f. 
When John Gill says, for example, “it is strange, exceeding strange, that 
among the many thousands baptized in Jerusalem, Samaria, Corinth, 
and other places, that there should be no one instance of any of them 
bringing their children with them to be baptized, and claiming the privilege 
of baptism for them upon their own faith; nor of their doing this in any 
short time after’’ (op. cit., p. 306), he is not taking proper account of 
the fewness of references to actual baptism. He is building an argument 
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We should expect that there would be a very large number. 
For actual baptism must have been very frequent in the days 
of the apostles. But only some twelve instances are actually 
recorded (Acts 2:41; 8:12, 13, 38; 9:18; 10:48; 16:15, 33; 18:8; 
19:5, I Cor. 1:14, 16). It is quite illuminating that at least 
three of these instances refer to household baptism. Every 
consideration would point to the conclusion that household 
baptism was a frequent occurrence in the practice of the 
church in the apostolic days. If so, it would be practically 
impossible to believe that in none of these households were 
there any infants. It would be unreasonable to believe so. 
The infants in the households belonged to the households and 
would be baptised. Presumption is, therefore, of the strongest 
kind, even though we do not have an overt and proven in- 
stance of infant baptism. There is, in the second place, the 
representative principle which is embedded in the Scripture 
and is woven into the warp and woof of the administration of 
grace in the world. When we appreciate this we can under- 
stand how readily the apostles would apply this principle in 
the dispensing of the ordinances of grace. Household baptism 
would be a perfectly natural application.s* And this would 
inevitably involve the baptism of the infants comprised in 
the household whenever and wherever there were such. 


upon the numbers baptised, when what is relevant to the question is 
not the numbers actually baptised but the number of times in the New 
Testament in which there is reference to the actual administration of 
the rite. 

38 In connection with household baptism reference might also be made 
to the absence of any evidence of the baptism of adults who were born 
of Christian parents and who were brought up in a Christian household. 
Paedobaptists have appealed to this consideration as providing at least 
presumptive evidence in favour of the belief that in apostolic practice 
the children of believers were baptised in infancy. Most recently, Oscar 
Cullmann in his booklet Die Tauflehre des Neuen Testaments (Zurich, 1948) 
presses this consideration rather strongly. He says, for example: ‘Those 
who dispute the Biblical character of infant Baptism have therefore to 
reckon with the fact that adult Baptism for sons and daughters born of 
Christian parents, which they recommend, is even worse attested by the 
New Testament than infant baptism (for which certain possible traces 
are discoverable) and indeed lacks any kind of proof” (p. 21; Eng. Trans. 
by J. K. S. Reid, Baptism in the New Testament (Chicago, 1950), p. 26). 
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5. Acts 2:38, 39. 


The relevance of this text concerns the clause in verse 39, 
“For the promise is to you and to your children”. There is 
no room for question that the children are coordinated with 
the adults who are being addressed by Peter on this occasion. 
And the important consideration is that the promise, which 
is urged as an incentive to, or reason for, repentance and 
baptism, stands in the same relation to the children as to the 
adults being addressed. This is the force of the coordination. 

It might be argued that the children being contemplated 
here are simply and solely those of age and intelligence suffi- 
cient for the intelligent repentance urged in the preceding 
verse. Or it might be said that the children come into the 
purview of the passage and therefore within the purview of 
the promise only as they attain to an age of understanding 
which wili make them capable of such repentance and also 
of the call referred to in the latter part of the verse. On this 
interpretation the promise could not be conceived of as actu- 
ally embracing infants or young children. But there is nothing 
in the text to indicate that there is such restriction in the 
denotation of the children referred to. And it would be 
entirely counter to everything in the revelation which formed 
the background of Peter’s statement and which provided the 
basis of it. We may well ask: what was there in the revelation 
of the Old Testament or in the teaching of Jesus which would 
give the least support or even plausibility to the supposition 
that in the denotation of those designated “‘children”’ a line 
of distinction must be drawn between little infants and grown- 
ups? To institute such discrimination would be the resort 
of desperation, would be without any warrant in the context 
of Scripture and would be contrary to the analogy of Scripture 
usage. Hence we must believe that the children spoken of 
are the children of those being addressed, and as the children 
of such they are for that reason placed in the same category 
as their parents in reference to the promise. Simply stated 
this means that the promise is to the children as well as to 
the parents and that, in respect of this property, the children 
are included with their parents. 
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We are not in a position to appreciate the significance of 
this unless we bear in mind the covenant relation established 
by God and clearly revealed in the Old Testament. It is in 
the light of Genesis 17:7, ‘“‘And I will establish my covenant 
between me and thee and thy seed after thee throughout 
their generations for an everlasting covenant, to be a God 
unto thee and to thy seed after thee’ (cf. Deut. 29:10—13) 
that this word of Peter is to be understood. It is this prin- 
ciple, institution, or arrangement alone that gives meaning 
to Peter’s appeal. 

Now, what does this imply? It demonstrates that Peter, 
in the illumination and power of the Spirit of Pentecost, 
recognised that there was no suspension or abrogation of that 
divine administration whereby children are embraced with 
their parents in God’s covenant promise. It is simply this 
and nothing less that Acts 2:39 evinces. Pentecost is to be 
coordinated with the incarnation, death, and resurrection 
of Christ as one of the epochal events in the economy of 
redemption. We may well regard Pentecost as that which 
brought to fruition the inauguration of the new dispensation. 
Nothing could advertise more conspicuously and conclusively 
that this principle of God’s gracious government, by which 
children along with their parents are the possessors of God’s 
covenant promise, is fully operative in the New Testament 
as well as in the Old than this simple fact that on the occasion 
of Pentecost Peter took up the refrain of the old covenant and 
said, ‘“The promise is to you and to your children’. It is the 
certification of the Holy Spirit to us that this method of the 
administration of the covenant of grace is not suspended. 

It is precisely because there is such evidence of the per- 
petual operation of this gracious principle in the adminis- 
tration of God’s covenant that we baptise infants. It is for 
that reason alone that we continue to baptise them. It is the 
divine institution, not, indeed, commended by human wisdom 
and not palatable to those who are influenced by the dictates 
of human wisdom, yet commended by the wisdom of God. 
It is the seal to us of His marvellous goodness that He is 
not only a God to His people but also to their seed after 
them. 
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V 
OBJECTIONS TO INFANT BAPTISM 


Some of the objections to infant baptism have been antici- 
pated in the earlier parts of our discussion and the answers to 
such objections are implicit in the argument already presented. 
It may be necessary, however, to bring these objections into 
clearer focus and deal with them more directly. There are 
also other objections which have not been considered so far 
and which require some examination. 

1. One of the most persuasive objections and one which 
closes the argument for a great many people is that there is 
no express command to baptise infants and no record in the 
New Testament of a clear case of infant baptism. In answering 
such an objection there is no denial of the propositions made 
in the objection. It is only too apparent that if we had an 
express command or even a proven case with apostolic sanc- 
tion, then the controversy would not have arisen; at least 
it would be of a very different sort. The answer to this ob- 
jection is simply the reminder that an express command or a 
proven instance is not the only kind of evidence that should 
be regarded as sufficient. What by good and necessary in- 
ference can be deduced from Scripture is of authority in the 
church of God as well as what is expressly set down in Scrip- 
ture. The evidence for infant baptism falls into the category 
of good and necessary inference, and it is therefore quite 
indefensible to demand that the evidence required must be 
in the category of express command or explicit instance. In 
other words, the assumption upon which this objection rests 
is a false assumption and one which cannot be adopted as 
the norm in determining what Christian doctrine or Christian 
institution is. 

In reference to this objection it is necessary to be reminded 
again how few instances there are in the New Testament of 
the actual dispensing of the ordinance of Christian baptism. 
This places the silence regarding an overt reference to infant 
baptism in a very different light. And it also accords to the 
three explicit references to household baptism a significance 
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which we might not readily detect. Although there are. only 
three instances recorded, analogy would require us to believe 
that household baptism was quite common. It would be 
unreasonable to suppose that there were no infants in these 
many households, and if there were infants they were included 
in the household baptised. 

2. It is objected that the instances we have of baptism 
presuppose a credible and intelligent profession of faith and 
therefore something of which infants are incapable. It is not 
by any means apparent that this objection, even as a propo- 
sition, rests upon solid ground. For who is to assure us that 
when households were baptised every one receiving baptism 
was required to make an intelligent and credible profession 
of faith? The very proposition, therefore, is not proven. 

But even if we allow for the element of truth which there 
is in the objection, namely, that in most cases actually referred 
to the dispensing of baptism is attached to the demand for 
repentance and faith, the objection is not a valid one. The 
exhortation of Peter on the day of Pentecost that his hearers 
should be baptised in the name of Jesus Christ was certainly 
coordinated with the appeal for repentance (Acts 2:38). And 
the baptism of the Philippian jailor by Paul followed upon the 
appeal, ‘‘Believe upon the Lord Jesus’ and the speaking to 
him the Word of God (Acts 16:31-33). But these and like 
instances do not settle the question at issue. Such preaching 
and administration of baptism presuppose the presence of 
adults, and it is not a matter of dispute that where adults are 
being baptised there must be the demand for repentance and 
faith and a credible confession. It does not follow that infants, 
who in the nature of the case are not capable of making such 
confession, are ineligible for baptism.s® It no more follows 
that infants are excluded than does it follow that they are 
excluded from salvation. In the case of adults intelligent 
repentance and faith are the conditions of salvation. But 
intelligent repentance and faith are not the conditions of 
salvation in the case of infants. They are not psychologically 
capable of such faith and its corresponding confession. It is 

39 Cf. Calvin: Inst. IV, xvi, 19-29; Peter Williams: Candid Reasons 


for Renouncing the Principles of Antipaedobaptism (Edinburgh, 1876), 
pp. 24 ff.; Thomas Witherow: op. cit., pp. 37 ff. 
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so in reference to baptism. In the case of adults the demand 
of repentance and faith in order to baptism is mandatory. 
The instances which are adduced by the opponents of infant 
baptism could have relevance only where adults were con- 
cerned. But they can have no relevance to the case of infants 
who cannot be the subjects of such preaching and of the 
demand for repentance which accompanies it. 

3. It can be objected that we have no way of knowing 
whether or not infants are regenerate, whether or not they 
are members of Christ’s body. It is, admittedly, quite true 
that we have no way of inquiring into the subjective spiritual 
state of little infants. But the objection based on this fact 
has no validity. Baptism is not dispensed on the basis of 
our knowledge that the person concerned is regenerate. This is 
not true even in the case of adults. In accordance with divine 
institution the ordinance is administered to those who make 
an intelligent and credible profession of faith. In the case of 
infants it is administered on the basis of the divine institution 
and not on the basis of a prerogative which the present 
objection assumes. 

4. It is objected that infants cannot understand the meaning 
of that which is dispensed. Of course they cannot. But that 
they derive no benefit from baptism or that it is not the divine 
method of signifying and sealing blessing to them is by no 
means a proper inference. The same objection would apply 
to circumcision and would impinge upon the wisdom and 
grace of God who instituted it. The same objection, if valid, 
would apply to Christ’s blessing of little infants. This objec- 
tion, in fact, rests upon the iniquitous assumption that all 
blessing is contingent upon conscious understanding of its 
import on our part. Are we to say, for example, that it is of 
no avail to the infant to be born and nurtured in a Christian 
family simply because the infant has no conscious under- 
standing of the great blessing that belongs to him in the care, 
protection, devotion, and nurture of Christian parents? Is it 
of no significance to the infant to be “laid in Christ’s way” 
simply because the infant does not yet know that to be the 
case? And to aver that to be baptised into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost can have little 
or no meaning because the infant does not know the meaning 
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is utterly to misconstrue the nature of God’s grace and of his 
institutions. The means of grace are the channels along which 
the saving and sanctifying grace of God flows. To be in the 
channel of grace by God’s appointment is of deepest conse- 
quence. It is only worldly-wise calculation and not reasoning 
inspired by the recognition of the methods of divine grace 
that can find any force in this type of objection. 

5. It may appear to be an argument of some weight to 
appeal to the sad record of so many who have been baptised 
in infancy — they have grown up to be indifferent to the 
baptismal engagements and have often lived lives of infidelity 
and godlessness. This record is not denied. The sad truth is to be 
deplored. But perversion and abuse are never proper argu- 
ments against an institution. The perversion of the best is 
the worst. This objection tells as much against adult baptism 
as against infant baptism. Many baptised on their own con- 
fession have proven unfaithful and have lived godless lives. 

What this record does prove is the necessity of appreciating 
the great truth that the institutions of grace always carry with 
them their responsibilities and obligations. Too often those 
who are the beneficiaries of this institution of grace rest upon 
the institution rather than upon the God whose administra- 
tion it is. Hence the moral and spiritual catastrophes of 
Christian history. 

6. It is objected that the argument drawn from circumci- 
sion is not valid because of the great discrepancy that exists 
between circumcision and baptism.‘’® The difference between 
the import of circumcision and that of baptism is not at all 
what is claimed to be the case. It has been shown already 
that there is an essential identity of meaning, an identity 
confirmed by the New Testament itself (cf. Col. 2:11, 12). 
The force of the objection might, however, appear to take 
on a good deal of plausibility when we are reminded that 
circumcision was administered only to males, whereas in bap- 
tism such discrimination between male and female is oblit- 
erated. It is true that only males were circumcised. Why a 
sign and seal had been selected under the Old Testament 
which could be dispensed only to males it is not our present 
interest to determine. This was the divine institution. It is, 


4° Cf. John Gill: op. cit., pp. 298 ff. 
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however, altogether consonant with the extension of grace 
and the expansion of privilege revealed in the New Testament 
that a sign should be chosen in the new economy that could 
be dispensed to females just as well as to males. Is it not one 
of the glories of the New Testament that there is now in 
Christ Jesus no longer male nor female, just as there is no 
longer Jew nor Gentile, bond nor free, barbarian nor Scythian? 
And it is consonant with the contrasted relative restrictions 
of the Old Testament that only males should bear this cove- 
nant sign and seal. But this difference in no way affects the 
fact that circumcision was the sign and seal of the covenant 
of God’s grace under the Old Testament, that it was dispensed 
to infants, that this administration implied that infants were 
embraced with their parents in the covenant favour of God, 
that this is an established principle in the economy of divine 
grace, that baptism takes the place of circumcision as the sign 
and seal of the covenant, and that the administering of bap- 
tism to infants stands in the most intimate relation to the 
administering of circumcision to them under the Old Testa- 
ment. The differences as well as the similarities bespeak, and 
are consonant with, the sum total of factors which have to 
be taken into account as we unfold the relationships that 
exist between the two Testaments. 

7. It is objected that paedobaptists are strangely incon- 
sistent in dispensing baptism to infants and yet refusing to 
admit them to the Lord’s table. The supposed analogy of 
the passover might appear to give added point to this ob- 
jection and the inconsistency of paedobaptists made more 
blatant. Under the Old Testament, it may be said, infants 
were circumcised and partook of the passover. Under the 
New Testament Baptists exclude infants from both of the 
corresponding ordinances, baptism and the Lord’s supper. 
Exclusion from the former is consonant with exclusion from 
the latter. And exclusion from the Lord’s supper indicates 
the cleavage that exists in this matter between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, a cleavage exemplified also in the exclusion 
of infants from baptism in contradistinction from the Old 
Testament under which they received circumcision. On the 
other hand, paedobaptists appeal to Old Testament circum- 
cision in support of the argument for infant baptism but 
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abandon the analogy of the Old Testament completely when 
it comes to the Lord’s supper. 

The fallacy of this kind of argument, as far as the passover 
is concerned, resides in the assumption that little infants 
partook of the passover. There is no evidence that this was 
the case. It would be unreasonable to think that they did; 
the diet was hardly suitable for infants. That children when 
they grew up and were able to ask: “what mean ye by this 
service?’ and were able to understand its meaning partook 
of the passover is altogether likely. But children of such age 
and intelligence are in a different category from infants. 
Paedobaptists do not refuse to admit to the Lord’s table 
children of sufficient age and understanding to know the 
meaning of the Lord’s supper. 

But the main point of the objection needs to be considered 
on its own merits, quite apart from the argument respecting 
the passover. Why baptise infants if we do not admit them 
to the Lord’s table? 

At the outset it should be admitted that if paedobaptists 
are inconsistent in this discrimination, then the relinquishment 
of infant baptism is not the only way of resolving the incon- 
sistency. It could be resolved by going in the other direction, 
namely, that of admitting infants to the Lord’s supper. And 
when all factors entering into this dispute are taken into 
account, particularly the principle involved in infant baptism, 
then far less would be at stake in admitting infants to the 
Lord’s supper than would be at stake in abandoning infant 
baptism. This will serve to point up the significance of infant 
baptism in the divine economy of grace. 

It does not, however, follow that there is the inconsistency 
alleged. The following considerations show that there are 
distinctions between the Lord’s supper and baptism which 
make it reasonable, to say the least, that the one should be 
dispensed to infants and the other not. 

(a) Baptism signifies and seals what lies at the basis and 
inception of a state of salvation, to wit, union with Christ, 
cleansing from the pollution of sin, and cleansing from the 
guilt of sin. It signifies what infants may possess as well as 
adults and must possess in order to be in a state of salvation. 

(b) The Lord’s supper, on the other hand, signifies some- 
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thing that is consequent upon the state of salvation. It pre- 
supposes that which is sealed by baptism. The two central 
significations of the Lord’s supper are commemoration and 
communion. Commemoration implies the recognition of Christ 
as our Saviour who died for us, communion the recognition 
that he as our resurrected and living Saviour is present with 
us and seals that presence in the elements of bread and wine. 
The notions associated with the Lord’s supper, such as re- 
membrance, communion, discerning of the Lord’s body, are 
of such a nature that they involve conscious intelligent under- 
standing. It is surely reasonable to infer that such intelligent 
exercise of heart and mind belongs to the essence of that which 
the Lord’s supper contemplates." And, if so, it is sharply 
distinguished from that signified and sealed by baptism. 

(c) Baptism represents something that is performed once 
for all and is not repeated. The fruits and blessings of that 
which is represented are permanent and ever-increasing. But 
the grace represented is unrepeatable. This is why baptism 
is dispensed only once. 

(d) It is otherwise with the Lord’s supper. It represents 
what is daily repeated in the life of the believer. Hence the 
Lord’s supper is to be received frequently. 

(e) It is far from irrelevant to observe the difference be- 
tween baptism and the Lord’s supper in respect of the elements 
used and the actions involved. Baptism is washing with 
water, something necessary and appropriate to the infant 
in the earliest stages of life. There is nothing in the element 
or the action incongruous with earliest infancy. The Lord’s 
supper is the partaking of bread and wine. We can readily 


4* The objection on the part of antipaedobaptists, to the effect that the 
exercise of intelligent understanding required in the partaking of the Lord’s 
supper is entirely parallel to that required on the part of adults in the 
case of baptism and therefore cannot be consistently pleaded by paedo- 
baptists as a reason for excluding infants from the Lord’s supper any 
more than it can be pleaded as a reason for excluding them from baptism, 
is not valid. What is being pleaded is that the very things signified by 
the Lord’s supper involve intelligent understanding on the part of the 
participant. The things signified by baptism, however, do not necessarily 
involve intelligent understanding, and baptism may therefore be adminis- 
tered to those who are incapable of such understanding. The parallelism 
which antipaedobaptists plead is apparent and not real. 
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detect that there is in the elements used and the actions in- 
volved something that is not congruous with early infancy. 
To say the least, we encounter a difficulty is dispensing the 
Lord’s supper to infants that is not even suggested in the 
case of baptism. 

In all of this we see a striking parallelism between the 
sealing ordinances of the Old and New Testaments. Without 
reiterating all the points of resemblance, suffice it to be re- 
minded that circumcision was administered to infants; it was 
administered only once; it was appropriate to infants; it was 
the rite of initiation; there is no evidence that infants partook 
of the passover; the diet was not appropriate to their age; the 
passover was repeated each year. 

Summarily stated, baptism represents the inclusion of the 
person baptised in the body of Christ and in the fellowship 
of the saints — it is the rite that signifies initiation; the Lord’s 
supper represents the abiding responsibility of and provision 
for those who are the members of Christ’s body — it is the 
rite of edification. 

We see, therefore, that there is a series of considerations 
wholly consonant with the practice of paedobaptists when 
they dispense baptism to infants and exclude them from the 
Lord’s supper. The diversity in the ordinances warrants the 
discrimination in practice. Instead of being charged with in- 
consistency we should rather claim that the practice of paedo- 
baptists reflects the considerations which inhere in the nature 
and characteristics of the respective ordinances. 


VI 
WHOSE CHILDREN ARE TO BE BAPTISED? 


The question raised in the above caption is very largely the 
question: what parents are eligible to receive baptism for 
their children? In dealing with this question it is necessary 
to be reminded again of the distinction between the terms 
in which the church must be defined, on the one hand, and 
the prerogative which belongs to men in the divinely insti- 
tuted administration exercised by them, on the other. In the 
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forum of conscience and in the forum of divine judgment only 
those united to Christ and who are members of his body have 
a right to present their children for baptism. The basis of 
infant baptism is the covenant relation which God has es- 
tablished with his people and the covenant relationship which 
the children of such sustain to God by His own institution. 
Those who are not in covenant with God cannot claim any 
of the rights and privileges which belong to the covenant. 
This needs to be emphasised in order to obviate a good many 
of the errors which have distorted or perplexed thinking on 
this subject. Only those united to Christ in the virtue of his 
death and in the efficacy and power of his resurrection have 
a right before God to claim the promises of the covenant of 
grace; only such can claim the privilege which God bestows 
upon their children and the promises He gives in respect of 
them to His covenant people. 

We are now interested, however, more particularly in the 
criteria which are to be applied by men in the administration 
of this ordinance, the criteria by which men are to judge in 
the administration which God has committed to them. Since 
baptism is the sign and seal of union with Christ and of mem- 
bership in his body the church, it scarcely needs to be said 
that the sine qua non of eligibility is that the parents them- 
selves must have been baptised. The basis of infant baptism 
is the covenant relationship which God has established. If 
parents are not willing to avow this covenant and receive its 
sign and seal, it would be mockery for them to present their 
children for baptism on the basis of a covenant institution 
which they do not acknowledge. Only baptised parents may 
present their children for baptism. 

Baptised parents are, however, of two kinds, those baptised 
in infancy and those baptised as adults on the basis of per- 
sonal confession of faith. In the case of the latter it is apparent 
that their baptism presupposes an intelligent and credible 
confession of faith, and so, when they present their children 
for baptism, there is not only the antecedent of their own 
baptism but also the confession of faith prerequisite to it. 
Hence, in their case, there are in reality two prerequisites, 
confession of faith and baptism. But how is it in the case of 
those who have been baptised in infancy? No personal con- 
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fession of faith preceded their baptism. Are they to receive 
baptism for their children on the ground that they themselves 
have been baptised and on that ground alone, that is to say» 
on the ground of their confederate membership in the church? 

It should be understood that the mere fact of baptism in 
infancy does not entitle the persons thus baptised to any of 
the privileges of the church of Christ if, when they come to 
years of discretion and understanding, they show no inter- 
est in covenant responsibilities and privileges. If they are 
indifferent and walk contrary to the gospel they are to be 
disciplined accordingly, and one of the ways in which such 
discipline would be exercised is the denial to them of the 
privilege of baptism for their children until they repent and 
amend their ways. Confederate members of the church, it 
should be remembered, are under the discipline of the church. 
Too frequently this is forgotten. Neither they themselves nor 
the church may proceed on the assumption that they are 
immune to discipline until they become communicant mem- 
bers. But, while it is conceded that baptised members who 
contradict their covenant engagements by a life and walk 
contrary to the gospel are not eligible to receive baptism for 
their children, what of those who have been baptised in 
infancy, and are outwardly circumspect in their lives and 
attentive upon the means of grace? May they receive bap- 
tism for their children simply on the basis of their confederate 
membership in the church? Or are they also required to make 
public confession of faith in Christ as their Saviour and Lord, 
a confession equivalent to that which would be required if 
they were receiving baptism for themselves? 

Such a question ought to remind us again that confederate 
members of the church as well as communicant members are 
under the supervision and discipline of the church. If the 
church is vigilant and faithful, confederate members will be 
constantly under the instruction of the church and, ordinarily, 
long before they have children of their own, will be con- 
fronted with their covenant responsibilities and privileges. 
They will be advised that the necessary implicate of the 
covenant relation, sealed by their baptism in infancy, is the 
open avowal and embrace of that covenant and the public 
confession of Christ as their only Saviour and Lord. To deny 
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this logical necessity is to make mockery of the covenant that 
is sealed by baptism. If, therefore, confederate members are 
not ready or willing to embrace the covenant grace sealed by 
baptism and not willing to make the confession incident to 
it, then they are liable to discipline and, obviously, they are 
not in a fit state to receive baptism for their children. Con- 
fession of faith is involved, therefore, in the very avowal of 
the covenant which is presupposed in the presentation of 
children for baptism. 

In speaking of the discipline which is exercised over con- 
federate members, and particularly when they come to years 
of understanding or maturity, it should be understood that 
there is no stereotyped pattern of discipline. Each case must 
be dealt with on its merits, and great patience and prudence 
as well as faithfulness must be exercised in bringing people 
to a realisation of what is entailed in the baptismal covenant. 
There is the danger of formal confession without meaning, 
and there is also the danger of undue hesitation and delay. 
But that confession of faith is the condition of receiving 
baptism for our children inheres in the very logic of the 
covenant relation. The presentation of children for baptism 
implies avowal of the covenant, an avowal which implies 
confession, and this surely requires that those who are charged 
with the administration should insure that the confession is 
intelligent and consistent. Sufficient has already been said 
to show that the confession in view can be nothing less than 
a confession of faith in Jesus as Saviour and Lord, that is 
to say, a confession of true faith and not merely of intellectual 
or historical faith. It is a confession of faith that corresponds 
to that of which baptism is the sign and seal, namely, union 
with Christ and membership in his body the church. 

There remains the question, which has often been a burning 
one: what is the relation of communicant membership to 
eligibility for the reception of baptism for infants? It is 
apparent that the confession required for the reception of 
baptism for infants is the confession which makes the persons 
concerned eligible for communicant membership. It is a great 
fallacy and one fraught with grave consequence to suppose 
that there is such a thing in the New Testament as dual con- 
fession, one entitling to baptism and another, of a higher 
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order, entitling to communicant membership.” There. is no 
warrant for such dualism in our conception of confession. 
Hence it should be accepted as incontrovertible that the con- 
fession made in baptism, whether it be our own baptism or 
the baptism of our children, is the confession required for 
communicant membership. Those making this confession 
should be admitted, and should consider themselves as obli- 
gated to come, to the Lord’s table. But what of those who, 
nevertheless, refrain from coming? May they be denied bap- 
tism for their children until they do come? 

Here again each case must be dealt with on its own merits. 
There is no stereotyped pattern of treatment. It is easy to 
envisage cases in which persons making a thoroughly satis- 
factory confession might receive baptism for their children 


4 William Cunningham has reflected ably and cogently on this fallacy 
which he regarded as a growing evil in his day. He says: ‘‘So far as concerns 
the subjects of the sacraments . . . it is generally admitted, that partaking ° 
in the Lord’s Supper implies a profession of faith in Christ, and is therefore 
warrantable and beneficial only to believers. But many, and we fear a 
growing number, refuse to admit this principle as applicable to baptism. 
It is contended, not only that infants who are incapable of faith ought 
to be baptised ... but also that adults may be admitted to baptism, 
though they are not, and do not profess to be, believers and regenerate 
persons, — baptism, it is alleged, not expressing or implying a profession 
of believing in Christ, but only a profession of willingness to be instructed 
in the principles of Christianity. This notion is flatly opposed to the 
leading views with respect to the sacraments which have always prevailed 
in the Protestant churches, and been embodied in the Reformed confes- 
sions ... The attempt to make so wide a gulf between baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, and to extend the application of baptism beyond the range 
of the membership of the church, so as to include all who are placed, by 
their own voluntary act, or that of their parents, under the church’s 
superintendence and instruction, while neither in connection with their 
own baptism nor that of their children are they held to make a profession 
of faith and regeneration, is, of course, flatly opposed to the definition 
or description of a sacrament, given in the confessions of the Reformed 
churches as applicable to both ordinances. It is also, we are persuaded, 
inconsistent with every consideration suggested by the symbolic or 
emblematic character of the ordinance as'an outward act, implying 
a declaration or profession of a certain state of mind and feeling on the 
part of the person baptized, and with all that is asserted or indicated 
in Scripture as to the connection between baptism on the one hand, 
and remission and regeneration on the other”’ (‘“‘Zwingle and the Doctrine 
of the Sacraments”’, op. cit., pp. 268 ff.), 
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before the actual opportunity might present itself for them 
to carry their confession to its logical result by partaking of 
the Lord’s supper. It would be unduly harsh to require in 
such cases that the baptism of their infants should be post- 
poned until the opportunity would present itself for them to 
partake of communion. By confession they are received to 
communicant membership, and it should be taken for granted 
that they will fulfil that obligation when the opportunity 
arrives. In the meantime they may receive baptism for their 
infants. 

But the situation is more complex where there is the refusal 
to partake of the Lord’s supper, and especially where this 
refusal is persistent and prolonged. The confession made for 
the reception of baptism is a confession of faith in Christ as 
Saviour and of fidelity to him as Lord. Such a confession 
clearly implies the obligation to obey Christ’s commands and, 
specifically in this connection, the command to commemorate 
his dying love, ‘“This do in remembrance of me’’. Persistent 
refusal to fulfil the implicate of the Christian confession sub- 
jects the person to the discipline of the church. It would be 
inconsistent with the requirements of discipline to ignore the 
sin of disobedience to Christ’s command. One of the inevitable 
measures of discipline to be exercised in such a case would be 
to deny to the persons involved the privilege of baptism for 
their children. 

Again it needs to be said, however, that every case must 
be dealt with on its own merits. Among those who refrain 
from the Lord’s supper there is much diversity. Some are 
careless and indifferent and they must be dealt with according 
to the character of their perversity. Some may be afflicted 
with a spurious piety that underestimates the significance of 
the ritual observed in the Lord’s supper. They must be dealt 
with in a different way. Some are imbued with a wholesome 
tenderness and deep sense of the solemnity of the Lord’s 
supper. Such must be encouraged, and instructed to under- 
stand that the Lord’s supper is for all who love the Lord in 
sincerity and truth, that the Lord’s supper is not for the elite 
of believers but for the weak as well as for the strong. 

The severity of discipline, therefore, must be proportionate 
to the gravity of the offense. And in judging the gravity of 
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the offense all the circumstances and conditions must be taken 
into account. The general principle, however, must hold that 
the confession required for the baptism of our infants is of 
such a character that obedience to Christ’s dying command is 
one of its implications. And where such obedience is absent 
the disobedient makes himself or herself ineligible for the 
enjoyment of the privileges which follow upon the confession. 
Not the least of these privileges is the baptism of infant 
offspring. 


VII 
THE EFFICACY OF BAPTISM 


The rite of baptism consists in washing with water in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
It involves, therefore, the use of a visible element and an 
observable action. The meaning of this washing with water 
is that it signifies and seals a spiritual fact or relationship, 
namely, union with Christ and membership in his body the 
church. What efficacy attaches to this observable action? 

It is apparent that as a sign or seal it should not be iden- 
tified with that which is signified and sealed. That which 
signifies is not the thing signified and that which seals is not 
the thing sealed. The sign or seal presupposes the existence 
of that which is signified or sealed. Hence baptism is the sign 
and seal of a spiritual reality which is conceived of as existing. 
Where that reality is absent the sign or seal has no efficacy. 

Equally pertinent is the observation that the sign or seal 
does not bring into existence that which is signified or sealed. 


4 It is not being forgotten that the administration of baptism, in 
addition to the proclamation of the gospel, is one way in which God 
declares and certifies to us the truth of the gospel. The dispensing of 
baptism even in the presence of unbelievers has, therefore, a teaching 
and witnessing ministry and brings vividly to the attention of those 
who are without Christ our sinful condition, the provision of the gospel, 
and the high privilege of union with Christ. Both sacraments may be 
said to have this efficacy of bringing home to the ungodly what the gospel 
is. They should always be dispensed in connection with the preaching 
of the Word and in such coordination they serve to enforce the gospel. 
But this kind of efficacy is not the subject with which we are now dealing. 
The question is the efficacy of baptism in reference to those to whom it is 
dispensed. 
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It does not effect union with Christ. In other words, baptism 
does not convey or confer the grace which it signifies.44 Bap- 
tism is a means of grace but not a means of conferring the 
grace represented. It is a means of grace to signify and 
confirm grace. The notion that it is the instrument of be- 
stowing the grace or of constituting the fact signified is 
contrary to the nature of the rite as a sign and seal. 

What precisely is its efficacy? It might be argued that if 
the grace it signifies or seals is presupposed, what need is 
there for this ordinance? Is not the grace of God sufficiently 
real and secure in itself apart from any additional testimony 
or confirmation? And especially when we think of the great 
difference that exists between external visible action and in- 
ternal spiritual relationship, does not the visible action detract 
from the real meaning of the spiritual relation? It is here that 
we must guard against our own reasoning and appreciate the 
wisdom and goodness of God. God condescends to our weak- 
ness. He not only unites His people to Christ but He also 
advertises that great truth by an ordinance which portrays 
visibly to our senses the reality of this grace. It is a testimony 
which God has been pleased to give to us so that we may the 
better understand the high privilege of union with the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit. This is the purpose of 
baptism as a sign. And what is its purpose as seal? As seal 
it authenticates, confirms, guarantees the reality and security 
of this covenant grace. It is not indeed indispensable to the 


' grace sealed; the grace exists prior to the seal and the seal 


does not produce the grace sealed. But just as God confirmed 
His promise to Noah by the bow in the cloud and confirmed 
His promise to Abraham by the interposition of an oath, so 
He confirms to us the reality and security of the highest of 
spiritual relationships by adding the seal of baptism. God 
does not need baptism to confirm Himself in His faithfulness. 


44 This is directed against the notion of baptismal regeneration. It 
hardly seems necessary to set forth any extended refutation of this 
sacerdotalist conception. It has been ably dealt with by various 
representatives of the evangelical tradition. Cf., e. g., Charles Hodge: 
Systematic Theology, III, pp. 591 ff.; Thomas McCrie: Lectures on Christian 
Baptism (Edinburgh, 1850), pp. 13 ff., pp. 157 ff.; Thomas Blake: The 


Covenant Sealed (London, 1655), Chapter XI; William Cunningham: 
op. cit., pp. 241 ff. 
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It is additional certification with which He provides us so 
that we may thereby be confirmed in the faith of his grace. 
He thereby shows more abundantly the immutability of the 
covenant relation in order that we may have strong consola- 
tion. It is strange blindness that will not perceive and appre- 
ciate the wisdom and goodness of such an institution, and it 
is a strange underestimation of our need that will not discern 
its preceptive necessity. 

It has appeared to many paedobaptists that it is necessary 
to distinguish between the efficacy of baptism as it applies to 
adults and as it applies to infants.*s There does not seem to 


4s The present writer is aware of the difficulty and appreciates the 
attempts made to resolve the difficulty by some of the ablest of Reformed 
theologians. William Cunningham and James Bannerman, for. example, 
maintained that a line of discrimination must be drawn, in reference to 
this matter, between the baptism of infants and the baptism of adults 
(cf. William Cunningham: op. cit., pp. 245 ff.; James Bannerman: op. cit., 
pp. 106 ff.). It may be quite correct to say with Cunningham that adult 
baptism is “that from which mainly and principally we should form our 
conceptions of what baptism is and means, and was intended to accomplish”’ 
(op. cit., p. 246) and that adult baptism affords ‘‘the proper fundamental 
type of the ordinance” (p. 247). The teaching of the New Testament 
in respect of the efficacy of baptism appears, in the main, in connection 
with address directed to adults in urging upon them the implications 
of baptism. But when Cunningham says that ‘“‘it is adult baptism alone 
which embodies and brings out the full idea of the ordinance” (p. 246), 
or when Bannerman says that “it is an error... to make Baptism 
applicable in the same sense and to the same extent to infants and to 
adults” (p. 109), there does not appear to be good warrant for such 
discrimination. Furthermore, Bannerman’s distinction between the right 
of property and the right of possession, by which he maintains that the 
baptism of infants has reference only to the right of property in the 
covenant as distinguished from the right of possession, does not seem 
to rest upon the requisite Biblical data. In the case of the infant he 
considers baptism to be ‘‘a prospective seal in connection with the faith 
which he has not at the moment, but which he may have afterwards” 
(p. 116). It is true that infants are not capable of faith and repentance 
in the sense in which such are predicated of adults. And it is quite true 
that infants cannot lay their hands upon the right which baptism signifies 
and plead it in faith (cf. pp. 115f.). But this type of argument for 
distinguishing between the efficacy of infant baptism and adult baptism 
appears to rest upon a fallacy, namely, the fallacy of failing to lay sufficient 
emphasis upon the fact that that which is signified and sealed by baptism 
is not necessarily mediated by the intelligent exercise of faith and 
repentance. That which is signified by baptism, namely, union with 
Christ, regeneration, and justification, is not in the case of infants mediated 
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be good warrant for this distinction. Baptism has one import, 
and it bears this same import whether it is dispensed to 
adults or to infants. It signifies union with Christ, purifying 
from the pollution of sin by regeneration of the Spirit, and 
purifying from the guilt of sin by the blood of Christ. It can 
have no other import for infants than this. As a sign and seal 
of such grace the sign and seal must have the same efficacy 
for infants as for adults. It is, of course, true that in the case 
of adults the possession of the grace signified and sealed is in- 


by intelligent faith. Yet infants may possess these graces to the fullest 
extent. Infants may have full possession of that which baptism signifies, 
and it is the possession that baptism signifies and seals. 

Again, we are not to take for granted that adult baptism, as distinguished 
from infant baptism, necessarily provides us with the fundamental type 
of baptism. Was this true in the case of circumcision? And we are not 
by any means to take for granted that the references to the import and 
efficacy of baptism in the New Testament appear only in connection 
with those who were baptised as adults. 

If we think of the prospective reference in baptism, we must bear in 
mind that it has a prospective reference both to infants and adults. That 
which is sealed by baptism has many implications for the future. Baptism 
as the seal of union with Christ is the seal of God’s covenant faithfulness 
and the pledge of our fidelity to the God of covenant. Hence it looks 
forward to the ever-increasing realisation of God’s favour and blessing. 
In a word, it is prospective of the full fruition of the covenant relation 
which it seals. But principially infants and adults are in the same position 
regarding such a prospect. 

The sum total of the evidence relevant to this question would not 
appear to support the contention that in the matter of efficacy we may 
distinguish between infant and adult baptism. 

There is a statement in Calvin that might be appealed to in support 
of this distinction which we are now controverting. It is to the effect 
that infants ‘‘are baptised into future repentance and faith; for though 
these graces have not yet been formed in them, the seed of both lies 
hid in them by the secret operation of the Spirit’”’ (Inst. IV, xvi, 20; ef. 
J. K. S. Reid in Scottish Journal of Theology, June, 1950, p. 172). It is 
not so clear, however, that Calvin would espouse this hard and fast line 
of distinction which we are now considering. For Calvin in this very 
connection lays great emphasis upon the fact that infants ‘‘now receive 
some portion of that grace, of which they will ere long enjoy the full 
abundance”’ (Inst. IV, xvi, 19), and that infants now may be irradiated 
with faint rays of what will in heaven illuminate them with full splendour. 
He makes allowance for the distinction between infants and adults in 
respect of experience and knowledge, but the direction of his thought 
is to distinguish between germ and full growth and not between efficacy 
in the respective cases. 
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separable from the exercise of intelligent faith and repentance. 
And in administering baptism to adults the church requires 
an intelligent and credible confession of such faith. The pos- 
session of the grace signified by baptism does not presuppose 
in the case of infants the exercise of intelligent faith and 
repentance: they are not yet psychologically capable of such. 
And the church cannot require any intelligent and credible 
profession on their part. The accompaniments of the grace 
signified by baptism and the prerequisites for its adminis- 
tration differ in the respective cases. But it is a mistake to 
think that the import or signification differs. Baptism sig- 
nifies union with Christ and membership in his body. It 
means this for both adults and infants. And so, in respect of 
efficacy, baptism is for infants precisely what it is for adults, 
namely, the divine testimony to their union with Christ and 
the divine certification and authentication of this great truth. 
Though infants are not capable of the intelligent exercise of 
faith, they are, nevertheless, susceptible to God’s efficacious 
grace in uniting them to Christ, in regenerating them by His 
Spirit, and in sprinkling them with the blood of His Son. 
This grace, in the bonds of an everlasting covenant, infants 
may fully possess. This is what baptism signifies and seals, 
and no warrant can be elicited for the assumption that in 
respect of efficacy this sign or seal has any other effect in the 
case of infants than in the case of adults. The efficacy of 
baptism in all cases is that it is God’s testimony to and seal 
upon the reality and security of the grace which He bestows 
in accordance with the provisions of the covenant of grace. 
And this grace is nothing less than union with the three 
persons of the Godhead in the unity expressed by their joint 
possession of the one name and in the richness of the distinc- 
tive relationship which each person of the Godhead sustains 
to the people of God in the economy of the covenant of grace. 

It is germane to the question of the efficacy of baptism to 
ask: what comfort may we derive from baptism, both as 
respects our own baptism and the baptism of the infant seed 
of believers? What needs to be stressed in this connection is 
that we may never divorce the faith of God’s covenant grace 
from the discharge of those obligations which inhere in the 
covenant relation. Covenant privilege always entails covenant 
responsibility. And this is just saying that the comfort and 
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confidence of God’s covenant mercy may never be severed 
from covenant keeping. It is an abuse that turns the grace 
of God into lasciviousness to divorce faith from piety and 
obedience. Faith severed from obedience is presumption, just 
as formal obedience severed from faith is self-righteousness. 
This principle needs to be applied to both aspects of the 
question, the comfort derived from our own baptism and the 
comfort we entertain with reference to infants. 

To suppose that we may entertain any confidence respecting 
the covenant grace signified and sealed by our baptism, if 
we are destitute of godly fear, if we break God’s covenant, 
and walk contrary to his commandments, would be contra- 
diction. The fear of the Lord, the keeping of his covenant, 
and obedience to his commandments are the means through 
which and the conditions upon which those who have received 
the pledge of God’s faithfulness may entertain the assurance 
and comfort of His faithfulness. To divorce faith and assur- 
ance of faith from fidelity to our covenant engagements is to 
be guilty of an abstraction which does not exist in God’s 
arrangements. And faith exercised in such abstraction is not 
the faith of God’s elect but the presumption that will at the 
end receive the rebuke of disillusionment, “I know you not 
whence ye are; depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity” 
(Luke 13:27). 

Hence the sign and seal of baptism can be no pledge or 
guarantee to us of that which baptism signifies except as we 
are mindful of God’s covenant, embrace its promises, discharge 
its obligations, and lay hold in faith upon the covenant faith- 
fulness of God. To think or believe in any other direction is 
to lapse into the error to which the Scripture answer is: ‘‘What 
shall we say then? Shall we continue in sin, that grace may 
abound? God forbid. We who died to sin, how shall we any 
longer live therein? Or are ye ignorant that as many of us 
as were baptised into Christ Jesus were baptised into his 
death? Therefore we were buried with him through baptism 
into death, in order that as Christ was raised from the dead 
through the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk 
in newness of life’ (Rom. 6:1-4). 

Respecting infant baptism we must ask: what comfort or 
assurance may we entertain regarding infants who have been 
baptised? In this connection, also, the same principle has 
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to be noted and stressed. The Scripture does not extend to 
parents who have received baptism for their children, nor to 
the church of God, an assurance or guarantee that the chil- 
dren concerned are without condition the partakers of the 
grace signified and sealed by baptism. The faith of God’s 
covenant grace and promise cannot be entertained in respect 
of children and children’s children in abstraction from cove- 
nant keeping and faithfulness. To divorce the faith of God’s 
promise from the faithful and persevering discharge of cove- 
nant obligations is presumption and mockery. The faith of 
God’s covenant grace to children is always in a context. It 
always has an environment. For there are no abstractions in 
God’s economy of mercy. The environment is, in a word, 
faithfulness. The degree of faith and assurance that God’s 
promise to them will be fulfilled is proportionate to the extent 
to which the fear of God, the keeping of His covenant, and the 
doing of His commandments rule in the heart and life. Such 
faithfulness to God’s covenant is an embracive commitment; 
it includes all that is involved in the bringing up of children 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, a nurture which 
is not simply Christian but a nurture which is administered 
by the Lord Himself and of which parents are but the dele- 
gated instruments or intermediaries of execution. This nurture 
is the means through which God’s covenant grace and promise 
come to realisation and fruition. And faith abstracted from 
the devoted and sustained discharge of such nurture is not 
the faith of God’s covenant Word. 

While the nature of baptism warns us against abuse and, 
when properly interpreted, precludes all presumptuous wrest- 
ing of God’s promise, yet the ordinance of infant baptism is 
intended to encourage and confirm faith in the covenant faith- 
fulness of God. Baptism is the sign and pledge and seal that 
God’s mercy is from everlasting to everlasting upon them 
that fear Him and His righteousness unto children’s children. 
Infant baptism is one of the ways in which God assures us 
that the method of his saving and sanctifying operations in 
the world is not atomistic. The administration of His loving- 
kindness takes account of the solidarity in accordance with 
which He has created and governs the human race. The race 
is not a mere aggregate of the individuals comprised in it. 
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There are institutions in terms of which the members of the 
race sustain corporate relations to one another. The most 
basic of such institutions is the family and, as far as the history 
and government of this world are concerned, the solidarity 
established in the family is indestructible. Sin has, indeed, 
corrupted this relationship, and the solidarity is the medium 
through which sin is accentuated and aggravated. God visits 
the iniquities of the fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation of them that hate Him (cf. Exod. 20:5). 
The solidarity is thus not annulled. And the marvel of God’s 
grace is that as redemption supervenes upon the wreck and 
ruin of sin it flows in the channel of that very same solidarity 
which exists by divine institution, an institution which sin 
has corrupted but has not destroyed. God deals savingly 
with men in their organic corporate relationships. He shows 
lovingkindness unto thousands of them that love Him and 
keep His commandments (cf. Exod. 20:6). ‘The mercy of 
the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting upon them that 
fear him, and his righteousness unto children’s children; to 
such as keep his covenant, and to those that remember his 
precepts to do them”’ (Ps. 103:17, 18). 

The more limited solidarity which exists in the family is 
embraced within a broader solidarity which God has estab- 
lished in the church. These two institutions, the family and 
the church, mutually minister to each other. In the operations 
of saving grace God fulfils His purposes in accordance with 
covenant provisions. One of these gracious provisions is that 
God is not only a God to the believer but also to his seed after 
him. It is in the faith of this institution, in the embrace of its 
promises, and in the discharge of its obligations that believing 
parents present their infant seed for baptism as the sign and 
seal of the covenant of grace. They commit them not only 
to God’s care but also to His covenant faithfulness. The 
efficacy of infant baptism principally consists in this that it is 
to us the certification or seal that God works in accordance 
with this covenant provision and fulfils His covenant promises. 
It is, after all, the Lord’s own nurture which infant baptism 
signifies and seals. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 











BIBLICAL PROBLEMS AND AUGUSTINE’S 
ALLEGORIZING 


J. BARTON PAYNE 


ISTORICAL and moral difficulties in the books of the 

Old and New Testaments have challenged the minds 
of all types of men, influencing methods of interpretation, 
theories of inspiration, and faith itself. This fact applies 
not simply to the modern era but was appreciated by scholars 
from the first, one of the greatest being Augustine, Bishop 
of Hippo. The following inquiry concerns particularly his 
approach to Scripture and its problems through allegorical 
interpretation. 

Augustine stressed the importance of Biblical apologetics. 
In fact, ‘‘the experience of Augustine himself shows how 
serious a stumbling block the Old Testament presented to 
those who approached Christianity from a philosophical or 
educated standpoint’. His actual apologetic varied. In 
textual criticism the bishop was generally objective, as, for 
example, in the problem of Mt. 27:9.2 In the realm of higher 
criticism a rational approach might appear, as with regard 
to the conflicting geneologies of Christ? or John’s knowledge 
of Jesus before the baptism.‘ In certain matters he exhibits 
such standard principles as veritas rei citatae vs. veritas 
citationts,s the temporary character of certain injunctions,° 
or the incompleteness of the record.? At other times he 
utilized allegorical interpretation, the assigning to a passage 


*R. L. Ottley: Studies in the Confessions of St. Augustine (London: 
Robert Scott, 1919), p. 67. 

2 De Consensu Evangelistarum, III, 7, 29 (Vienna Corpus, 43:304-5). 
The Vienna texts are referred to throughout, except where only Migne is 
available. 

3 Ibid., II, 3, 5 (pp. 84 f.). . 

4 Ibid., II, 15, 32 (p. 133). 

5 Ad Orosium, 9, 12 (Migne, Patrologia, 42:676); cf. the case of Lot’s 
daughters, Contra Faustum, XXII, 42 (Vienna Corpus, 25: 635-636). 

6 Confessionum Libri, III, 7, 13 (Vienna Corpus, 33:55). 

7 Contra Faustum, XXXIII, 7 (Vienna Cor pus, 25:793). 
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of a figurative meaning other than the literal: for example, 
his solution for the Mt. 27:9 quotation of “Jeremiah” was 
“hinc potuit mystice significari” ;* he uses spiritual meanings 
to rectify differences between the MT and the LXX,? or the 
versions ;?° the slaughtering by Moses of the followers of the 
golden calf was explained as a picture of ‘‘mortifying your 
members which are on earth’’;* in reference to a seventh 
day of creation on which God rested he concluded the true 
sense to be not historical but allegorical;? and that the 
Song of Solomon could not be accepted as a literal love song 
was taken for granted."3 Finally, in other matters, he simply 
admitted that a knowledge of complete Biblical consistency 
was impossible of attainment in this life. So J. G. Pil- 
kington concluded: ‘‘He does not seem, however, quite con- 
sistent in his statements as to the relative prominence to 
be given to the literal and spiritual meanings...”.5 But 
rather than leave the question thus, may there not be dis- 
cerned the place and the way in which Augustine intended 
allegorical interpretation to be used? 

Augustine’s fourfold method of interpretation, ‘“‘secundum 
historiam, aetiologiam, analogiam, et allegoriam’’, is well 
known, though his aetiology and analogy are little more than 
specific aspects of the historical or literal interpretation with 


8 De Consensu Evangelistarum, III, 7, 31 (Vienna Corpus, 43:307); cf. 
ibid., II, 30, 71 (43:175), on Mk. 6:8 against Mt. 10:10 and Lk. 9:3. 

9 De Civitate Dei, XVIII, 44 (Vienna Corpus, 40:2, pp. 338-341). 

%© De Doctrina Christiana, II, 12, 17 (Migne, Patrologia, 34:43). 

™ Contra Faustum, XXII, 92; cf. Jacob’s deception of Isaac, Sermones ad 
Populum, IV, 11-33. 

% De Civitate Dei, XI, 8 (Vienna Corpus, 40:1, p. 522); cf. the matter of 
the evenings and the mornings, ibid., XI, 7 (pp. 520 f.), W. Cunningham: 
S. Austin and his Place in the History of Christian Thought (London: 
C. J. Clay, 1886), p. 56, and Charles Joseph Costello: St. Augustine's 
Doctrine on the Inspiration and Canonicity of Scripture (Washington, D. C.: 
Catholic University, 1930), p. 47; ¢f. also his approach to circumcision, 
Contra Faustum, XXII, 6 (Vienna Corpus, 25:596). 

13 De Genesi ad Litteram, VIII:1 (Vienna Corpus, 28:1, p. 229); Costello: 
op. cit., p. 55. 

™ In Joannis Evangelium Tractatus, 112, 1 (Migne, Patrologia, 35:1930). 

%“‘The Confessions of St. Augustin. Translated and Annotated”, 
Philip Schaff, ed.: A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers 
of the Christian Church (Buffalo: Christian Literature Co., 1886), I:92, n. 1. 
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some allegorical elements; the present standard of limiting 
true allegory to that intended by the writer himself™® appar- 
ently exerted little or no influence over the great theologian. 
He could claim that allegories which none of the Biblical 
writers had recognized had been divinely pointed out to him, 
“Quia non, sicut in tua ueritate hoc certum uideo id cum 
cogitasse, cum haec scriberet’’;'7 and yet he could also assign 
half a dozen spiritual meanings to one passage," claiming 
it all to be merely what Moses had thought before him.*? 
His sermons and books of Old Testament exegesis abound 
in spiritual elaborations: the dimensions of Noah’s ark,?° 
and the 153 fish of John 21,7" demonstrate several aspects of 
the doctrine of the Trinity; and in his work on the Psalter 
hardly a thought or word fails to produce an allegorical 
conclusion, whether it be a rock on the sea or the prickles on 
a hedgehog (Ps. 104:18). He could reduce the place of any 
non-allegorical elements to one of simply binding together 
the figures: ‘‘Solo enim uomere terra proscinditur; sed ut 
hoc fieri possit, etiam cetera aratri membra sunt necessaria’’.”” 
Accordingly, Trench concluded: he ‘‘seems himself prepared 
to go all lengths...to make the entire Old Testament 
history ... prophetic... to account as though it had been 
unworthy of the Holy Ghost to occupy Himself in the record 
of such matters as fill up very many pages of the Book, 
unless this second and New Testament meaning could be 
shown everywhere to underlie the plainer and the earlier’’.”8 
“Omnia enim illa, sicut dicit apostolus, figurae nostrae 
fuerunt.’’4 


6 Loc. cit.; and Costello: op. cit., p. 54. 

17 Confessionum Libri, XII, 24, 33 (Vienna Corpus, 33:334). 

8 Cf. ibid., XII, 17, 24-26 (pp. 325-327); 28, 38-39 (pp. 338-340); 
and De Doctrina Christiana, III, 27, 38 (Migne, Patrologia, 34: 80). 

19 Confessionum Libri, XII, 31, 42 (Vienna Corpus, 33:343). 

20 Contra Faustum, XII, 14-21 (Vienna Corpus, 25:343 ff.). 

1 Epistolae, LV, 17, 31-32 (Vienna Corpus, 34:2, pp. 205-207); cf. In 
Joannis Evangelium Tractatus; 122, 9 (Migne, Patrologia, 35:1964). 

22 De Civitate Dei, XVI, 2, 3 (Vienna Corpus, 40:2, p. 127). 

23 Exposition on the Sermon on the Mount Drawn from the Writings of 
St. Augustine with Observations and an Introductory Essay on his Merits as 
an Interpreter of Holy Scripture (London: Macmillan, 1869), p. 55. 

24 Contra Faustum, XXII, 24 (Vienna Corpus, 25:618-619); cf. De 
Civitate Dei, XVII, 1 (Vienna Corpus, 40:2, p. 205). 
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This goes too far. Generally a balance appears: 


Mihi autem sicut multum uidentur errare, qui nullas 
res gestas in eo genere litterarum aliquid aliud praeter id, 
quod eo modo gestae sunt, significare arbitrantur, ita 
multum audere, qui prorsus ibi omnia significationibus 
allegoricis inuoluta esse contendunt.*s 


So W. Cunningham tried to sum up the situation as follows: 
“He seems to have accepted some such canon as this — to 
treat all Scriptural narratives as not only revelations of 
matters of faith about the unseen but also as statements 
of actual fact, unless they were obviously allegorical’’.* 
But again, such an assertion seems objectionable, and on 
two counts. On the one hand he could dismiss altogether a 
given literal statement on the following grounds: “Et iste 
omnino modus est, ut quidquid in sermone divino neque ad 
morum honestatem, neque ad fidei veritatem proprie referri 
potest, figuratum esse cognoscas’’.27 Yet, on the other hand, 
he recognized the inadvisability of employing allegorical 
interpretation against non-Christians,** in cases that might 
cause ridicule,” or in anything not strictly sacrae fidet 
congruam.*° 

It therefore appears that, particularly in Biblical passages 
containing difficulties, the key to Augustine’s use of alle- 
gorical interpretation may well lie, not primarily in any 
general position as to the place of allegory in Biblical her- 
meneutics, but rather in his desire to bring such passages 
into harmony with his doctrine of inspiration. This doctrine, 
though never systematically presented by Augustine, may 


5 Ibid., XVII, 3 (40:2, p. 209); cf. Trench: op. cit., p. 50; and note his 
literal approach to the geography of the Garden of Eden, De Civitate Dei, 
XIII, 20 (Vienna Corpus, 40:1, pp. 645 f.), to the apostasy of Solomon, 
Contra Faustum, XXII, 88 (Vienna Corpus, 25:693), and to “land over 
water” in Ps. 136, Enarrationes in Psalmos, CXXXV, 7 (Migne, Patrologia, 
37:1759). 

36 Op. cit., p. 58; cf Trench: op. cit., p. 33. 

27 De Doctrina Christiana, III, 10, 14 (Migne, Patrologia, 34:71); cf ibid., 
III, 15, 23 (34:74) and De Genesi ad Litteram, I, 1 (Vienna Corpus, 28:1, 
p. 1). 

28 De Unitate Ecclesiae, 5, 8 (Migne, Patrologia, 43:396). 

29 De Genesi ad Litteram, I, 19 (Vienna Corpus, 28:1, pp. 28 f.). 

3° De Doctrina Christiana, III, 15, 23 (Migne, Patrologia, 34:74); and 
27, 38 (34:80). 
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be summarized as follows. Divine providence, working 
through the Holy Spirit, selected the human writers of 
Scriptures' and ordered their undertaking of the writing.? 
The Spirit supervised the selection of source materials,33 
or provided information by direct revelation,34 and determined 
the order of events, chronological or not.5 ‘‘Administratione 
Spiritus sancti haec gesta conscripta sunt’’;3° ‘‘qua mentes 
euangelistarum sunt gubernatae’’.s7 But Augustine’s doc- 
trine of Scripture goes further and includes not simply the 
men, subjective illumination, but also the work, objective 
inspiration. While sometimes recognizing a human choice of 
both words** and materials,39 he at other times inclines to 
simple dictation, “Spiritu Dei dictante dicti et conscripti 
sunt’’.4° However this inconsistency be resolved, the net 
result is verbal inspiration: ‘‘Sic etiam loquente propheta 
sancto, etsi dicamus, Propheta dixit, nihil aliud quam Domi- 
num dixisse intelligi volumus’’.4* The words are as much 
God’s as if He spoke them all. This automatically ruled out 
the possibility of “aliquid mendacium”’,4? whether the record 
be of Enoch*s or of Adam himself.“4 Scriptural inerrancy is 
clearly expressed: “Ut nullum eorum auctorem scribendo 
erasse aliquid firmissime credam”’.‘s 


3 De Consensu Evangelistarum, 1, 1, 2 (Vienna Corpus, 43:2). 

32 Ibid., I, 2, 3 (43:3). 

33 Contra Faustum, XXII, 83 (Vienna Corpus, 25:685-686). 

34 Sermones ad Populum, XII, 6, 6 (Migne, Patrologia, 38:103). 

3s De Consensu Evangelistarum, I1, 21, 51 (Vienna Corpus, 43:153). 

36 Expositio Epistolae ad Galatas, 40 (Migne, Patrologia, 35:2133). 

37 De Consensu Evangelistarum, III, 7 (Vienna Corpus, 30:305). 

38 Tbid., II, 12, 27 (43:127). 

39 Contra Faustum, VII, 2 (Vienna Corpus, 25:305); and Quaestionum in 
Heptateuchum Libri, IV, 42 (Vienna Corpus, 28:2, p. 352); of. Trench: 
op. cit., p. 3. 

4° Enarrationes in Psalmos, LXII, 1 (Migne, Patrologia, 36:748); cf. 
Contra Adimantum, 11 (Vienna Corpus, 25:136); though Costello objects 
to such a conclusion, op. cit., pp. 13-16. 

* De Trinitate, III, 11, 23 (Migne, Patrologia, 42:882); and De Doctrina 
Christiana, II, 5, 6 (Migne, Patrologia, 34:38). 

# Epistolae, XXVIII, 3, 3 (Vienna Corpus, 34:1, p. 107). 

43 Contra Faustum, XXVI, 3 (Vienna Corpus, 25:730-731). 

“4 De Civitate Dei, XV, 8 (Vienna Corpus, 40:2, p. 72); cf. Jules Martin: 
Saint Augustine (Paris: Felix Alcan, 1901), pp. 281 f. 

4s Epistolae, LXXXII, 1, 3 (Vienna Corpus, 34:2, p. 354); of. De Genesi 
ad Litteram, I, 21 (Vienna Corpus, 28:1, pp. 30 f.). 
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But to the thoughtful reader of Scripture, such as Augustine, 
there were bound to arise for consideration various kinds of 
difficulties and apparent discrepancies in Scripture. The 
resolution of the situation could follow various courses: 
(1) by a lowering of his doctrine of inspiration the tension 
might disappear; (2) by further study difficulties might be 
removed and harmony reappear within Scripture; or (3) a 
solution failing, in conscious acceptance of the fact, he might 
take Scripture as authority — on faith. As he himself put 
it, “‘sed prius sanctarum scripturarum auctoritatibus colla 
subdenda sunt, ut ad intellectum per fidem quisque per- 
ueniat’’.‘° 

In early life Augustine refused Christianity. This was 
caused in great measure by the difficulties within Scripture 
and his unwillingness to assume any of the above three 
methods of resolution: ‘‘uideo rem non compertam superbis 
neque nudatam pueris, sed incessu humilem, sucessu excel- 
sam et uelatam mysteriis, et non eram ego talis, ut intrare 
in eam possem aut inclinare ceruicem ad eius gressus’’.‘7 
Over against his awareness of Biblical problems stood his 
doctrine of inspiration, or at least his view as to what a 
divine book ought to be, and finding no point of reconcil- 
iation he rejected the faith. Then came his contact with 
Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, who had been deeply influenced 
by the allegorical method of Origen and the Alexandrian 
school in explaining Biblical difficulties. As has been fre- 
quently pointed out,4® Augustine’s conversion was due in 
great part’? to Ambrose’s “‘solutions’”’, “‘littera occidit, spiritus 


46 De Peccatorum Meritis et Remissione, I, 21, 29 (Vienna Corpus, 60:27- 
28); cf. Sermones ad Populum, XLIII, 3, 4 (Migne, Patrologia, 38:255). 

47 Confessionum Libri, III, 5, 9 (Vienna Corpus, 33:50); cf. De Beata 
Vita, 4 (Vienna Corpus, 63:92). 

“For example, Prosper Alfaric: L’Evolution Intellectuelle de Saint 
Augustin (Paris: Emile Nourry, 1918), p. 370; Louis Bertrand: Saint 
Augustine (London: Constable, 1914), p. 170; Joseph McCabe: Saint 
Augustine and His Age (London: Duckworth, 1902), p. 118; C. C. Mar- 
tendale, ‘‘A Sketch of the Life and Character of St. Augustine’’, in M. C. 
D’Arcy et al.: A Monument to Saint Augustine (London: Sheed and Ward, 
1930), p. 94; Giovanni Papini: Saint Augustine (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1930), p. 104. 

49 Confessionum Libri, V, 14, 24 (Vienna Corpus, 33:111); but not 
entirely; cf. Bertrand: op. cit., p. 170. 
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autem uiuificat’’.s° Lacking both faith and explanations, but 
holding to an uncompromising view of Scripture,’ he found 
in this fourth factor, allegorical interpretation, a perhaps 
questionable but still very real key to reconciliation, ‘‘die 
Vermittlerin zwischen der Philosophie und dem positiven 
traditionellen Glauben”’, as Schwenkenbecher has suggested. 

But despite the solutions Augustine assigns to Ambrose’s 
allegorical interpretation in the Confessions, he nowhere elab- 
orates on what they were, nor are the specific instances of 
“explaining away” by allegory as numerous in his writings 
(most of which came later in life) as the above might suggest.53 
Ordinarily, somewhere within the extensive allegorical appli- 
cation lies a literal explanation, as, for example, in the matter 
of patriarchal polygamy, the need for numerous offspring.* 
Philip Schaff claimed that in his immediately post-conversion 
period, after the contact with Ambrose (A. D. 385), Augustine 
made great use of the allegorical method, only to discard it 
in later life.ss It is true that soon after the year 400 he was 
able to say of the difficulties of Genesis, ‘‘ut . . . existimarem 
etiam per me posse secundum propriam, non secundum alle- 
goricam, locutionem haec scripta esse monstrari’’.5® Yet this 
fails to account for the dated statements and self-contra- 
dictions within Augustine: in 397 he could explain certain 


5° Confessionum Libri, VI, 4, 6 (Vienna Corpus, 33:120; cf. pp. 166 f., 
121f.); and De Doctrina Christiana, III, 5, 9 (Migne, Patrologia, 34:69). 

5t In many respects Augustine’s views underwent modification and even 
reversal throughout his life; cf. Jean Felix Nourrisson: La Philosophie de 
Saint Augustin (Paris: Didier, 1866), I1:282; W. J. Sparrow Simpson: 
St. Augustine's Episcopate (New York: Macmillan, 1944), p. 136; and 
Augustine’s Retractionum; but his doctrine of Scripture remained plenary 
at all times, Confessionum Libri, VI, 5, 7 (Vienna Corpus, 33:120-121); 
Gustav Kruger: Augustin, der Mann und sein Werk (Giessen: Tépelmann, 
1930), p. 16; Benjamin Breckinridge Warfield: Studies in Tertullian and 
Augustine (New York: Oxford, 1930), p. 277. 

5? ““Augustinus Wort: fides praecedit rationem’’, Jahresbericht tiber das 
Progymnasium zu Sprottau, Ostern (Sprottau: Wildner, 1899), pp. 4f. 

53 Cf. Mary Patricia Garvey: Saint Augustine: Christian or Neo-Platonist? 
(Milwaukee: Marquette Univ., 1939), p. 9, on distortion in the Confessions. 

54 De Doctrina Christiana, III, 12, 20 (Migne, Patrologia, 34:73), etc. 

588 Saint Chrysostom and Saint Augustine (New York: Whittaker, 1891), 
p. 90. 

56 De Genesi ad Litteram, VIII, 2 (Vienna Corpus, 28:1, p. 233). 
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matters only on a figurative basis,57 and this was still the 
case in 401—405;5* yet previous to either of these he is found 
saying, ‘sane quisquis voluerit omnia quae dicta sunt, secun- 
dum litteram accipere, id est non aliter intelligere quam 
littera sonat’’.59 

Augustine’s allegorizing of difficulties seems best appre- 
ciated as a “diminishing Vermittlerin”. As he grew older 
both his Biblical knowledge and his faith to accept matters 
he could not fathom increased, and thus there diminished 
his need and use of allegorical interpretation to bridge the 
gap and support his unchanging doctrine of inspiration. But 
though he perhaps could have, he never completely, discarded 
his once so serviceable ‘“‘crutch’’: he enjoyed the spiritual 
exercise of its use, he could demonstrate almost anything 
with it, he never brought himself to accept on faith alone 
one or two particularly knotty problems such as Genesis 1 
and the Song of Solomon, and he found allegorizing so bound 
up in his past experience as to be unable to part with it. So 
his avowals continued, despite increasingly limited solutions 
by the allegorical method. Whether he ever admitted this 
inconsistency to himself, his actions describe quite plainly a 
real mistrust of allegorical interpretation. As Warfield well 
remarked upon the character of Augustine in general, “In 
very fact, there remained to the end...‘two Augustines,’ 
which is as much as to say, that he embraced in his public 
teaching inconsistent elements of doctrine’’.® 


Bob Jones University, Greenville, South Carolina 


51 De Doctrina Christiana, III, 10, 14 (Migne, Patrologia, 34:71). 

58 De Genesi ad Litteram, I, 1 (Vienna Corpus, 28:1, p. 1). 

59 De Genesi contra Manichaeos, II, 2, 3 (Migne, Patrologia, 34:197). 
60 Op. cit., p. 283. 











*NDNIN (ISAIAH 63:3) 


CYRUS H. GORDON AND EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Tasapparta (Rib-Addi 102:10) ‘‘you sent” with both the prefix of 
the imperfect and the suffix of the perfect (to use the terminology 
of Hebrew grammar) is of a type well attested in the Amarna letters 
from Canaan. F. Bohl has collected about twenty such forms in 
Die Sprache der Amarna Briefe, Leipzig, 1909, pp. 58-60. These 
“‘mixed’™ forms reflect a living Canaanite construction also found in 
the Hebrew Bible. Thus eppu3t? (Suwardata 280:12) “I made’ and 
errubati (Labaya 253:21; 254:21) ‘I entered” are matched by nds 
(Isaiah 63:3) “I defiled”, insofar as they comprise the affixes of both 
Swope and *ndyp. 

It is interesting to note that this construction appears at least 
thrice with the frequent verb N19: 2 f. sg. *"NNSIH) (I Samuel 25:34) 
“and you had come”, 3f. sg. MNNIAM (Deuteronomy 33:16) “she 
has come” and with acc. suff. added FNRIAM (Job 22:21) “(she) 
comes to you’’.? 

The cuneiform evidence coupled with the independent biblical 
evidence confirms the reality of the construction in Canaanite and 
disproves both the view among Assyriologists that the Amarna forms 
are simply wrong,} and the view among Hebraists that the Hebrew 
examples are scribal errors in need of emendation.‘ 

The fact that these mixed forms are more frequent in the Amarna 
letters than in the Bible indicates: that the construction was more 
current in the second millennium than in the first B.C. Its origin 
antedates our earliest Canaanite records, and its history, as far as 
we can trace it in extant documents, is one of gradual extinction. 
As is so often the case, again with these mixed forms the lectio 
difficthor of the actual texts is to be preferred to the smooth readings 
created by scholarly emendation. 


* Mixed linguistically, not scribally. 

? The forms in Deuteronomy 33:16 and Job 22:21 have been correctly 
identified by G. R. Driver, Problems of the Hebrew Verbal System, 
Edinburgh, 1936, p. 106, n. 1. 

3 E. g., “Die Mehrzahl dieser Formen wird einfach irrtiimlich fehlerhaft 
gebildet sein” (Bohl, p. 59). 

4 See the Kittel Bible (3rd ed.) , commentaries and lexica on the passages 
noted above; ¢f. also Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebrew Grammar, 
Oxford, 1910, p. 218. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Paul Tillich: Systematic Theology. Vol. 1. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. 1951. xi, 300. $5.00. 


This is the first of two volumes, which will be the fully worked out and 
enlarged presentation of the material that Professor Tillich has been 
offering at Union Seminary, New York, in his course in advanced systematic 
theology. It includes an extensive introduction and the first two sections 
of the total work: ‘Reason and Revelation” and ‘Being and God”. 

The book can not be read on a quiet evening, nor can it correctly be 
approached piecemeal. It must be studied and understood as a whole. 
It is the result of many years of concentrated and systematic study, and 
it displays the author’s extensive and masterly grasp of the history of 
philosophy and theology. It is unfortunate that the written page can 
not fully transmit the power of Tillich’s lectures, which enthrall the 
students who dare to grapple with his course. Tillich is certainly one of 
the most brilliant of Protestant theologians, and his book has rightly 
been called one of the most important theological writings of our time. 

Tillich is a representative of the dialectical theology (pp. 234, 235, 255). 
However, he prefers the term ‘‘neo-dialectical’’, to distinguish his thought 
from that of Karl Barth, who he thinks is not dialectical enough. 
Besides being dialectical, Tillich is also a religious existentialist (p. 23). 
In his work one encounters such familiar existentialist themes as existential 
experience (p. 113), Amgst (p. 191), the situation (p. 4), the claim that 
reality is beyond subject and object (pp. 9, 112), the idea of man’s estrange- 
ment from himself (p. 66), and the tragic character of existence (pp. 202 f., 
218). There are thoughts similar to those of Kierkegaard, Heidegger, and 
Jaspers. However, Tillich is by no means a follower of the nihilism of 
existentialists such as Heidegger or Sartre. Though he offers an existen- 
tialist analysis of the human predicament (p, 62), he tries to respond 
with theological answers to the questions it raises (p. 49). According to 
a principle of correlation (p. 60), the question of reason is answered in 
terms of revelation (pp. 94, 105), and the question of being is answered 
in terms of the doctrine of God (p. 211). The answer to the threat of 


meaninglessness, so powerful in our time, is found in the New Being in 
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Christ (p. 49). Tillich is, furthermore, strongly influenced by Kant (pp. 
18, 82), Nicolaus Cusanus and the docta ignorantia and coincidentia 
oppositorum (p. 81), by Schelling in his second period, by the mysticism 
of Béhme and Eckhart, and by the Neo-Friesian philosophy of Rudolph 
Otto (pp. 113, 215). One can also discern the influence of phenomenology, 
historicism, the psychoanalytic school, and Marxism. 

It is in great measure because many of these sources are little known 
in America that Tillich’s writings are so nearly incomprehensible to many; 
but beyond this, the turns and twists of his dialectical thought are difficult 
to grasp, even for one well acquainted with philosophy and theology. 
To understand him at all well it is necessary that the student deepen his 
understanding of the sources from which Tillich draws. He must also 
put forth the effort to penetrate beyond the surface to the fundamental 
dialectical structure of Tillich’s thought. 

It is almost impossible to give a resumé of Tillich’s writings without 
just copying them, and a resumé might only give the ‘reader the false 
impression that he could substitute the book review for the book itself. 
So we shall limit ourselves to discussing a couple of points. 

At the outset, Tillich’s existentialist delimitation of the field of theology 
is of the utmost importance. ‘‘The object of theology is what concerns us 
ultimately” (p. 12). ‘Our ultimate concern is that which determines our being 
or not-being”’ (p. 14), that is, the meaning or meaninglessness of our being. 
Tillich claims that anything that exists objectively “‘out there’, apart from 
a correlation with man’s existential experience, is not of ultimate concern, 
and is therefore in itself irrelevant for theology. Thus every fact in space 
and time is in itself only secular and relative and is not an object of 
ultimate concern. This eliminates as irrelevant whether Christ really 
rose from the dead, whether we are to have existence after death, efc., etc. 
If one really pushes the principle to its extreme, it eliminates from the 
realm of ultimate concern whether Jesus of Nazareth really existed or not, 
According to Tillich, the Christian doctrines do not concern matters of 
fact; rather, they are indispensable symbolizations of existential truth. 

In line with his existential correlation, Tillich says that God is not a 


being, about whom it is then demanded that we be ultimately concerned 
(p. 211). God is being-itself or the ground of being (p. 235). Tillich claims 
that this eliminates the possibility that God is something, the truth of 
which must be accepted about him, like one would accept the fact that 
the world is round. Instead, ‘‘God’’ is the symbolization of the absolute, 
which corresponds to the ultimate in our ultimate concern (p. 211). The 
absolute is, but can not be directly grasped. The only road open to us is 
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to represent inadequately by symbols that which is essentially unrepre- 
sentable, using the categories of immanence beyond their proper reach. 
But even this is far more adequate, Tillich claims, than to think that we 
can grasp the absolute in our concepts, as if it were a being beside other 
beings (p. 131). Tillich’s absolute is like the amorphous and contentless 
absolute of Schelling. It is like an extensionless point, around which all 
content turns, in terms of which all content must be relativized, and to 
which all content must point as symbol. 

Tillich thus eliminates the orthodox idea of revelation as communication 
of content (pp. 114 f.). A God who revealed truths about himself directly 
to man and demanded acceptance of them would be a demonic God. Why? 
Because he would heteronomously break into and destroy the freedom 
and autonomy of human self-interpretation, the creator of what Tillich 
calls the “‘situation’’. 

One of the greatest motives behind such a position is the attempt to 
take Christian truth out of the reach of changing scientific investigation. 
According to Tillich, if it might be proved that the resurrection possibly 
did not happen, it can not be the object of ultimate concern. No fact as 
such is an object of ultimate concern, though every fact can become the 
vehicle of revelation. In particular constellations, anything can become 
the vehicle for the revelation of the holy. Even the god Apollo was once 
the bearer of revelation, though not final revelation, and the Virgin Mary is 
a vehicle of revelation for Roman Catholics (p. 128). But the vehicle of 
revelation as a mere fact is open to the most radical and destructive 
criticism. It has been debated whether this criticism could go so far as to 
deny the existence of Jesus, without, in Tillich’s opinion, hurting the 
Christian faith. In the opinion of the reviewer, there is no stopping place 
short of saying that the fact that Jesus of Nazareth existed is not a matter 
of ultimate concern, if one carries through Tillich’s position. To save 
his dialectic if nothing else, it is necessary for Tillich to hold to the fact 
of the incarnation. But he is forced toward the position, that it is only 
ultimately important that the incarnation happened, not in whom it 
happened. 

This line of thought may seem strange to one who reads the book and 
discovers that Tillich claims that the final revelation has taken place in 
the Christ (pp. 16, 132). But one must look carefully to see why Christ is 
regarded as the final revelation. He qualifies only because the picture 
(das Bild) of him, according to Tillich, is of one who negated himself 
(p. 133), who sacrificed himself (idem), who did not claim anything for 
himself (p. 128), who sacrificed his historical existence (p. 134), who con- 
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tinually sacrificed everything that was merely Jesus in him to Jesus who 
was the Christ (idem). In contrast to an orthodox and Biblical conception 
of Christ’s sacrifice, what Tillich means to say is that there is no positive 
fact that we have to accept about the Christ (idem). The only final thing 
is contentless, the fact that Christ negated himself without losing himself, 
and thus became transparent to the absolute (p. 133). Thus there is no 
finality of any content, of word or law. The only law which is final, says 
Tillich, is the law of love, which is the only law not denied in self-sacrifice, 
but affirmed. Then he says, taking an irrationalistic viéw of law and love, 
“The law of love is the ultimate law because it is the negation of law” 
(p. 152). 

In his doctrine of the New Being in Christ, Tillich tries to find a 
position between saying that Christ is the teacher of universal, absolute 
ideals and saying that Christ is a concrete, conditioned, erring historical 
figure, the founder of a religion (pp. 16, 151). In the first case there is 
universality and absoluteness, and in the second case there is concreteness. 
But the final revelation is that which is paradoxically absolutely concrete 
and absolutely universal at the same time (p. 16). But in ordinary terms 
the final revelation is logically contradictory (p. 150), and in ordinary 
history presumably also impossible. The incarnation must be then a 
transcendent event, a paradox which can be expressed in ordinary language 
only in terms of contradiction. The picture of the Christ is final because 
it expresses the dialectic. For example, Tillich says, “Christian theology 
is the theology in so far as it is based on the tension between the absolutely 
concrete and the absolutely universal’’ (p. 16). 

Tillich takes a dialectical position also with respect to the fall. Like 
Schelling, Tillich says the fall is a transcendent event. If it were not an 
event, then the tragic disruption of existence would belong to the structure 
of being; if it were not transcendent, then the fall would be an accidental 
historical event, not universal and a matter of destiny (pp. 255 f.). Thus 
Tillich places the fall in the no man’s land between principle and event, 
and he uses it as an irrational principle of explanation for the distorted 
and broken character of reality. This position is taken in the interest of 
sliding between considering the distortions structurally necessary and 


thinking of them as removable finally in time. It allows only for a going 
on, a constant process of overcoming, which is always dialectically accom- 
panied by further distortions. 

A further example of Tillich’s dialectical thinking is his correlation of 
the fall with creation. They are two sides of the same event. Essentially, 
man is united with the ground of being, with his infinity, etc. (p. 61); but 
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actually he is fallen from them. But the fall is a presupposition of man’s 
finite freedom, and thus a presupposition of his self-realization (p. 255). 
So there is a dialectical tension between creation and fall, between partic- 
ipation in and separation from the divine ground (p. 256). The creature 
longs to go back into the divine ground, with which he is essentially united 
(p. 14); but to reunite would be to abolish his finite freedom, which is the 
sine qua non for the actualization of his essential nature. Such is dialectical 
thinking! It is impossible for orthodox thinking that the fall be the 
presupposition for the realization of something positive in man. The 
reviewer does not see how Tillich can have avoided including the fall in 
the boundary between God and the creature. 

The reviewer can not help coming to the conclusion that the attempt 
to synthesize the Christian faith with existentialism will be no more 
successful, or perhaps even less successful, than the earlier attempts at 
synthesis with idealistic thought. In Tillich’s thought at least, it denies 
to God a direct working in history. It involves a banning of Christian 
truth from the factual, and makes all doctrines a symbolization of exis- 
tential experience. It turns Christ into someone who did not offer one 
statement as the truth, and who did not claim anything for himself. This 
is certainly not the Christ of the Bible, for he made tremendous claims 
about himself. It results in a picking and choosing of convenient Bible 
passages, and opens the way for the return of Alexandrian spiritualizing 
exegesis (p. 35). It really involves a far-reaching and disastrous reinter- 
pretation of Christian doctrine, and even an elimination of some things 
(e. g., existence after death) that idealistic theology tried to keep. This 
should confirm the orthodox in their determination not to go the way of 
synthesis, but to penetrate to a distinctively Christian view of reality, 
led by the light of God’s Word. 


Rosert D. KNUDSEN 
San Leandro, California 


F. W. Grosheide: Het Heilig Evangelie volgens Johannes. Amsterdam: 
H. A. Van Bottenburg. 1950. 2 vols. vii, 548; vii, 576. Fl. 50.00. 


The completion of the work taken notice of here marks a publishing 
development of rare significance as well as a crowning event in the life 
of the dean of Calvinistic New Testament scholars of the present day. 
For with this volume the scholarly commentary on the New Testament 
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of which the first volume appeared nearly thirty years ago, and of which 
this is the fourteenth, has been finished. To a remarkable extent this work 
is due to the initiative and industry of Dr. Grosheide who in the course 
of the present academic year will, D. V., complete his fortieth year as a 
professor in the Free University. Rather than to concentrate only upon 
the contents of this important commentary on John it seems appropriate 
to include a survey of the development of the entire series. 

Thanks to a brief parting word expressed in the final volume, we are 
apprised of various aspects of the development of the project that were 
not generally known. It is disclosed that following upon the publication 
of his N. T. Grammar in 1912, the year that he entered his professorship 
in Amsterdam, Dr. Grosheide began to conceive of the possibility of 
a series of commentaries which would meet the needs especially of min- 
isters. The plan ripened as he conferred with others including Dr. Herman 
Bavinck, and about the end of World War I the project was launched as 
Grosheide commenced a volume on Matthew. Before this work was 
actually published, however, there was a new development which was to 
prove a great boon in advancing the ultimate goal. For in 1919 Dr. S. 
Greijdanus became Professor of New Testament in Kampen, and he 
responded favorably to Grosheide’s invitation, extended the following 
year, to collaborate in the preparation of the series. They divided the 
field roughly between them. It appeared after a short time, however, 
that it would be advantageous also to enlist the services of Professor 
J. A. C. van Leeuwen of the University of Utrecht. Two commentaries 
from the pen of this scholar were completed, one on Ephesians, Colossians, 
Philemon and the Thessalonian Epistles in 1926 and a second on Mark 
in 1928. Considerably later Dr. C. Bouma, a Reformed pastor who had 
gained a solid reputation as a New Testament scholar, fulfilled the request 
to prepare a commentary on the Pastoral Epistles, and this was published 
in 1942. The rest of the volumes, however, were undertaken by Greijdanus 
and Grosheide. 

Greijdanus began with the publication in 1925 of a volume on Revelation, 
and followed with Peter, John and James (1929), Romans (1933), Gala- 
tians (1936), Philippians (1937) and Luke, his final work, consisting of 
two volumes totalling 1241 pages which were published in 1940 and 1941. 
As Dr. Grosheide observes, the original aim was to prepare rather concise 
expositions but when gradually Dr. Greijdanus’ treatment became more 
extensive, and the reading public apparently did not regard this as dis- 
advantageous, he followed suit. One may thus contrast the mere 389 
pages given to Matthew with the nearly three times as many devoted to 
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the somewhat briefer Gospel according to John. Following the completion 
of Matthew in 1922 Professor Grosheide published Hebrews and James 
in 1927, I Corinthians in 1932, II Corinthians in 1939, Acts in 1942 and 
1948 before concluding the work with John in 1950. The realization of 
the final goal was somewhat delayed by the fact that the Amsterdam 
professor prepared a handbook on Hermeneutics (1929) and a volume on 
the N. T. Canon (1935) which were published by Van Bottenburg in the 
same format as the commentaries. But the experiences of the last War, 
with all of the privations and abnormalities of life under a foreign yoke, 
also had their effect. In particular it may be noted as a further evidence 
of the perseverance and indefatigability of Professor Grosheide that a 
considerable portion of the work on John was performed under the most 
unfavorable conditions when food and clothing were exceedingly scarce 
and heat and light inadequate or primitive. 

Perhaps the most distinguishing feature of the work especially under 
review is that it pervasively reflects the self-consciously Reformed position 
of the author. This carries with it the implication that there is a note of 
certainty and definiteness with regard to the Christian faith. Nevertheless, 
the volume as a whole is remarkably undogmatic. In part this is born 
out of the very certainty of his faith in God as the Incomprehensible One. 
In part it issues from the habitual scholarly caution of the man. Hence 
neither the rationalistic critic nor the superficial dogmatist will find the 
work particularly palatable at many points. 

As the length of the commentary itself suggests it is also marked by 
thoroughness and wide learning. There is at every point evidence of the 
most painstaking evaluation of the sacred text in all of its details. In 
the text and footnotes there is a constant reckoning with the views of 
others though the treatment is not over-burdened with the details of the 
history of exegesis. Not only are the leading commentaries referred to 
again and again but exceptionally full notice is taken of special articles 
published in numerous modern journals. 

In spite of its comprehensiveness the commentary does have certain 
limitations imposed by the author. In the nature of the case he could 
not fail to treat to some extent the so-called Johannine Problem as he 
reflects upon the distinctiveness of Johannine data and certain questions 
concerning relationships to the Synoptic Gospels. His understanding of 
the framework of the gospel history is such, for example, as to allow that, 
according to John as well as the Synoptics, the cleansing of the temple 
took place toward the close of the ministry of Jesus. And he makes 
observations at various points on the classic difficulty regarding the date 
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of the crucifixion. Nevertheless, the author quite deliberately avoids 
dealing broadly with the harmonization of John and the rest. This has 
the advantage of permitting the exegete to stick close to his last, and thus 
the work is likely to retain a freshness that would easily be lost if it were 
largely absorbed with contemporary criticism. To some extent, however, 
the reviewer found this approach somewhat disappointing in view of the 
prominence of such issues in the modern situation. No doubt it is better 
frankly to admit that no thoroughly satisfactory solution to certain 
problems is at hand than to oversimplify them and be overly dogmatic. 
In such an instance, however, as the problem of the date of the cruci- 
fixion, is there not an urgency to seek to resolve the apparent discrepancies, 
and to avoid the verdict mon liquet, at least until every alternate judgment 
has been carefully weighed? 

It would be astonishing indeed if in a work involving so many larger 
and smaller questions there did not arise various instances where the 
reader, even if one shares basically the presuppositions of the author as 
well as his hermeneutical principles, would not have occasion to dissent. 
Mention will be made here of one such point which does not satisfy this 
observer. This has to do with the evaluation of the testimony of Chapter 
21, including especially the two concluding verses, in its bearing on the 
subject of authorship. Grosheide holds that Chapter 21 in all probability 
was composed by some other than the evangelist and that at any rate 
the final two verses were not an original part of the apostolic composition. 
He is in able company here and one must admit the plausibility of the 
arguments adduced. Nevertheless, I feel that justice is not done to certain 
considerations that bear upon the decision. Among such considerations 
is the point that the whole of Chapter 21 has been handed down as an 
integral part of the Gospel from the beginning, and that therefore a strong 
presumption is created in favor of single authorship, a presumption which 
can be set aside only by the most compelling arguments. Moreover, 
the fact that John 20:30, 31 forms a fitting conclusion to the Gospel does 
not support the conclusion that what follows was the work of another 
writer who wished to leave intact the apostolic witness. If the contents 
of Chapter 21 are carefully analyzed, it will be observed that they could 
not have been introduced in fulfillment of the purpose expressed at the 
end of Chapter 20 since they reflect more basically upon the careers of 
the leading apostles than upon the ministry of Christ and thus could be 
viewed as a kind of prophetic Acts in brief compass. Finally, an observation 
regarding the interpretation of ‘‘we know” in 21:24 which is plausibly 
understood as the testimony of a circle of disciples of John. Is this prima 
facie impression really correct? Though distinguishing between this circle 
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and the apostle in the exposition, Grosheide admits in a note (II, p. 569) 
that the ‘‘we” might well include John. If so, could not John be the real 
author of 21:24f., though perhaps momentarily associating others with 
him in this word of assurance? The return to the singular in ‘‘I suppose” 
of v. 25 seems to me to point strongly in this direction. This appears far 
more satisfactory than the interpretation advanced in the commentary 
that the “‘I’’ of v. 25 is a prominent, otherwise completely unidentified, 
member of the circle introduced by the ‘‘we” of v. 24. Such a construction 
multiplies unknown factors and persons unnecessarily. On the other hand, 
the alternation of plural and singular in vv. 24 and 25 is characteristic 
of I John which shares the direct personal approach of these verses. 

In conclusion, one may ask what one has a right to expect from a 
commentary. Few will insist that it must answer every question that 
may be raised and share the reader’s point of view all along the line. 
But it should deal honestly and competently with the text, first, last and 
all the time. It may, besides, offer guidance at many points. It may 
advantageously present a fair review of the most significant divergent 
views. It will perform a great service if it stimulates the reader to an 
earnest evaluation of the text for himself. Judged by such criteria this 
work is of exceptional merit. One may thankfully offer Dr. Grosheide 
felicitations at the completion of this splendid commentary and the 
entire series, meanwhile lamenting the fact that his co-laborers did not 
live to see this day. But there is the assurance that “their works follow 
with them”’. 

N. B. STONEHOUSE 

Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Oswald T. Allis: The Unity of Isaiah. Philadelphia: The Presbyterian 
and Reformed Publishing Company. 1950. iii, 134. $2.25. 


The evangelical world has come to expect from the pen of Dr. Oswald 
T. Allis volumes characterized by true scholarship, genuine Christian piety, 
conservative theology and apologetic approach. The Unity of Isaiah 
exactly fits these specifications. 

The work begins with a brief analysis of the treatment which modern 
Liberalism accords to predictive prophecy. Profuse examples illustrate 
the writer’s contention that the critics of Scripture either “change the 
situation of the prophecy” (p. 3) or reduce “‘its scope and the definiteness 
of its reference to future events” (p. 4). Chapter two sets forth the 
historical view of the Christian church in regard to prophecy, pointing 
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out the error of the critical approach. The succeeding chapter bears the 
same title as the book itself, and treats in survey fashion both the mis- 
cellaneous evidence for the unity of the portion of the Bible which bears 
Isaiah’s name and the history of higher criticism as it is related to this 
part of Scripture. Dr. Allis then turns to detailed studies of the Cyrus 
prophecies and the “‘servant” passages, defending the validity of the 
predictive element. In conclusion, he points out the importance of con- 
sidering the testimony of the Bible as a whole — prediction and fulfillment, 
the Old Testament and the New Testament — if we are to understand 
prophecy and derive from it divine truth and personal blessing. The 
alternative set forth is that of accepting the prophecies as genuine and 
recognizing their distinctly predictive character and New Testament 
fulfillment or relegating them to the scrap heap, robbing them of their 
true meaning and destroying the Messianic hope of the Christian. He 
who would choose the former alternative will have little reason to question 
the unity of the Book of Isaiah; he who makes the latter choice is thereby 
compelled to dismember a book of Scripture which has had “almost 
unanimous acceptance during twenty-five centuries’ (p. 122) by the 
people of God as the work of Isaiah the son of Amoz. 

If the volume did nothing else, it would once again emphasize the fact 
that there is no middle ground between the Liberal and Conservative 
positions. If one accepts the Bible as the inspired revelation of God, 
there should be no barrier of consequence to his acceptance of predictive 
prophecy and the unity of Isaiah, but if the Bible is merely a human 
production, howbeit of an high order, the possibilities of detailed prediction 
of distant events are reduced to zero and no thinking man can hold that 
Isaiah the son of Amoz could write about Cyrus, conqueror of Babylon. 
One must side with Alexander and Delitzsch or with Duhm and Torrey. 
Davidson and George Adam Smith thought it possible to dismember the 
Book of Isaiah, adopt critical principles of approach to prophetical inter- 
pretation and yet look for the Messiah; their inconsistencies are laid bare 
by Dr. Allis’ cogent analysis. It is a case of everything or nothing, faith 
or unbelief, Messianic hope or human despair. The problem does not lie 
in interpretation; it rests with presuppositions. If one accepts the Bible 
as it is, it fits together in harmonious fashion. If the integrity of Scripture 
is assailed at one point, the critic has to patch it up at some other point 
to make the things fit. How like the amateur, who, aspiring to do the 
work of a barber, cuts here and there and everywhere, hoping that a 
proper balance may result, only to learn that with each scissors thrust 
more doctoring becomes necessary. 
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The former Princeton-Westminster professor has done a good job of 
demonstrating the fallacies of critical procedure in relation to prophecy, 
and has reminded his readers once again of many of the evidences which 
justify one in holding to the unity of the authorship of the Isaianic 
prophecies and to the Messianic hope which they contain. 

The title of the book is not entirely felicitous. Actually, the subject 
under consideration is the relation of predictive prophecy to the question 
of the unity of the Book of Isaiah. To be sure, something is said of varied 
evidence for the unity of the Book, but there is little or nothing about 
such arguments for its unity as those pertaining to vocabulary and style. 
The history of the development of criticism is very sketchy. There is 
no detailed analysis of the book as a whole to show that it represents the 
thoughtful plan of a single mind. The author has not listed, classified or 
analyzed the vast quantity of literature dealing with the unity of Isaiah. 
He has given no consideration to the position of contemporary scholars 
who espouse conservative theology but attribute the authorship of the 
book to more than one man. No, the volume at hand deals with only 
one phase of the title which it bears. 

Although most of the material of the book is a restating, rephrasing 
or reapplying of earlier observations by others, one chapter stands out as 
especially creative. It is the analysis of the prophetical poem in Isaiah 
44:24-28. Dr. Allis contends that the poetic form and the developing 
plan unfolded in the poem prove it to be an unaldulterated text and one 
which points to the activity of Cyrus as something in the distant future. 
The present writer sees justification in the conclusion based upon the 
content of the poem, but is not convinced that metrical form is a satis- 
factory criterion for determining whether certain words, phrases and 
clauses represent the original text of the Word. One scholar takes the 
Hebrew and sets it up in one pattern; another is sure that the pattern is 
quite different. Who shall say which, if either, is correct? Pfeiffer, on 
the basis of metre arrangement, might label a clause an emendation; 
Kissane, whose conclusions as to the metrical pattern are different, might 
insist that the clause is rendered necessary by the strophic structure. 
Long ago now, T. Witton Davies suggested that perhaps Hebrew poetry 
might not always have been cast in so rigid a mold as we moderns might 
think. Who is to say that the inspired poets and prophets who gave us 
the Old Testament are always meticulous as to the poetic form which they 
employed? In their zeal for their message, and as laymen rather than 
professional poets, might they not have failed to conform fully to the 
laws of versification? Certainly it is exceedingly difficult to make the 
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present Biblical text fit perfectly into rigid verse patterns, yet if we 
argue for the inclusion of a clause because it fits an assumed pattern, 
might we not be charged with injustice if we condemn the critic who con- 
cludes that the clause does not fit the pattern and so labels it a scribal 
addition? Obviously, the situation is not quite the same, but at least some 
of the elements are similar. One might also be somewhat reticent in 
deducing as much from the content of the poem and its general plan of 
development as does Dr. Allis.. When men concentrate upon the minute 
analysis of a poem, there is always the suspicion that just possibly the 
original author would be surprised to learn that, in composing the piece, 
he had included so many ideas and references and such complex logic 
and planning as the prying scholar finds. 

There are a number of minor points at which question might be raised. 
The author’s view of the use of such terms for Cyrus as ‘‘anointed’”’ and 
“shepherd” is not entirely satisfying, but the Cyrus passages are admittedly 
difficult of interpretation. On pages 93 and 94, it might seem that Dr. 
Allis takes a view of prophecy which eliminates the possibility of double 
reference in its fulfillment. However, we take it that he is arguing against 
applying a prophecy to a situation which appears to be somewhat parallel 
but which was never intended by the Primary Author of Scripture as such 
a reference. 

In the early portion of the book, repeated references to the Westminster 
Study Edition of the Holy Bible create the impression that the volume is 
largely a polemic against erroneous teachings of this work. Fourteen of 
the fifty footnotes in the first chapter refer to it. However, the proportion 
of references to this particular book becomes smaller thereafter. 

The reader is bothered somewhat by the frequency with which he finds 
incomplete sentences throughout the book, and in general the style is 
neither scintillating nor forcefully clear. Outline numbering and semi- 
outline form do a great deal to get the points across, however, and certainly 
the logic of presentation is head and shoulders above that found in such 
earlier volumes by the author as The Five Books of Moses. 

Evangelicals will do well to read The Unity of Isaiah and other books 
of the same viewpoint and caliber. They will then be less apt to fall prey 
to the misleading contentions of Liberalism and will be better fortified 
to give a reason for the faith which they cherish in their hearts. Dr. Allis 
has done a real service in making available to the Christian public such 
a work. Our criticisms are few and relatively inconsequential; our 
commendations are many and wholehearted. 

Burton L. GoDDARD 

Gordon Divinity School, Boston 
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J. Oliver Buswell, Jr.: The Philosophies of F. R. Tennant and John 
Dewey. New York: Philosophical Library. 1950. xvii, 516. $6.00. 


A publication of the Philosophical Library bearing the stamp of evan- 
gelical Christianity, not to speak of the Reformed Faith, is gratifying. 
Dr. Buswell is to be heartily congratulated for his success in presenting 
to the unbelieving philosophical public a detailed analysis of the systems 
of two well-known contemporary writers, in which he pleads the relevance 
of historic Christianity to current philosophical issues and attempts a for- 
mulation and defence of some basic principles in philosophy which Re- 
formed Christianity would appear to involve. 

In this effort, Dr. Buswell identifies his position with that of Charles 
Hodge. ‘‘The constructive philosophy which I have developed is essentially 
that suggested long ago by Charles Hodge, and designated by him as 
realistic dualism. The created universe is found to contain two important 
interacting classes of objects, thinking things and moving things. It is 
time that the monists were made to see that unity without diversity is 
mere static nothing, that interacting dualism implies no ‘great gulf’, and 
that active integration is possible only within the heterogeneous” (p. viii). 

While the name of Charles Hodge occupies a place of honor second 
to none in the annals of American Presbyterian systematic theology, it 
is not to be assumed that the philosophical positions adopted by the 
eminent theologian are invariably correct or even consistent with the 
genius of the shining banner of Calvinism that he so nobly held aloft. 
He was very much under the influence of the Scottish School of Common 
Sense Realism founded by Thomas Reid. In Scotland, this philosophic 
school was no unmixed blessing for orthodox Presbyterianism, but rather 
contributed to the development of Moderatism and eventually of Mod- 
ernism in the Scottish Churches. We may not yield unqualified appro- 
bation to the alliance of Calvinism with any form of modern humanistic 
philosophy, in the ranks of which the Scottish School also takes its place. 

The abundant use of such expressions as ‘‘Dualistic Realism”, ‘‘Empiri- 
cism”’, ‘‘Rationalism’’, ‘‘Naturalism’’ is not always likely to prove illumi- 
nating in philosophical discourse. There is a danger that discussion will 
be oriented toward names rather than toward actual problems. If one 
makes an honest effort to come to grips with the subject matter, as Dr. 
Buswell does, why cumber the ground with such a rank growth of nomen- 
clature? Furthermore, these expressions are invariably ambiguous and 
sources of untold confusion in argument. Dr. Buswell does make a serious 
attempt to define his terms, but can hardly expect to avoid all confusion. 
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Buswell’s use of the term ‘“‘Empiricism’”’ to designate not only the classical 
British philosophy of the 18th century, but also such widely divergent 
views as those of Tennant, Dewey and himself, is by no means conducive 
to perfect clarity. This is strikingly true in the case of Dr. Buswell who 
professes to be an empiricist and yet against Dewey asserts that the laws 
of logic are a priori. Either “empiricism’’ or ‘‘a priori’? might be set 
right by a little recourse to “‘lexicography’’ (to which Buswell repeatedly 
appeals in a manner suitable no doubt for a rhetorician, but scarcely for 
a philosopher). Finally, the suggestion that a thinker must be either a 
realist or an idealist, a dualist or a monist, an empiricist or a rationalist 
recalls to mind the anecdote of the Oxford and Cambridge professors. 
The one asserted: ‘‘All philosophers can be divided into two classes. 
Either they are Platonists or they are Aristotelians’”. The other retorted 
aptly: “It is true that all philosophers can be divided into two classes. 
Either they assert as you do that all philosophers are either Piatonists 
or Aristotelians or they refrain as I do from making such assertions.” 

Our misgivings as to ‘‘Dualistic Realism’’, however, go beyond questions 
of nomenclature and lexicography. Let it not be supposed that there is 
any dispute with Dr. Buswell as to man’s constitution of soul and body 
as two distinct and yet united elements. The question is: What is soul? 
What is body? Dr. Buswell has recourse to the traditional theory of two 
“substances” in the sense of ontological entities to which a certain inde- 
pendent reality is ascribable. While Calvinists, including Charles Hodge, 
have in the past often adopted this concept of “substance”, the question 
has been raised in our time by the eminent Calvinistic philosopher, Dr. H. 
Dooyeweerd, whether this concept is possible on a scriptural and reformed 
basis. God alone is independent self-sufficient Being. Created reality 
enjoys no independence with respect to the Creator and all pretended 
substances turn out to be hypostatizations of particular functions of 
cosmic meaning. ‘‘Body” in the traditional scholastic view is the hypostasis 
of mathematical and physical functions. ‘Soul’ is the hypostasis of 
other functions, especially the rational and the ethical. The scriptural 
duality, however, is not a bifurcation of human (and cosmic) functions 
but the distinction of the soul or heart, that is, the religious root of human 
personality, from the body, -which is the mantle composed of all the 
functions. Whether or not Dooyeweerd’s anthropology is satisfactory 
in all respects, we are obliged to re-examine our conceptions of substance, 
soul, body, mind, matter, etc. in the light of Scripture rather than accept 
a “realistic dualism” that smacks more of Athens, and above all, of 
Rome than of Zion and Jerusalem. 
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An inadequate philosophy used as a tool by a Reformed theologian may, 
as in the case of Hodge, be merely a formal blemish in a system the content 
of which is consistently Calvinistic. To a considerable extent this is the 
case also with the present work. Yet, at spots, it is to be apprehended 
that a defective philosophy makes inroads on the theological content, 
especially in connection with the doctrines of the attributes and 
creation. 

While Dr. Buswell is fully justified in contesting Tennant’s view that 
“The world is coeval with God’”’ (p. 215), his own insistence that “‘God 
chronologically preceded the world” (p. 216) actually involves him in 
the same difficulty in which he finds Tennant. For if God literally ‘‘pre- 
ceded’’ the world chronologically, then “‘time is coeval with God’’, God 
is made a temporal Being and thus placed on a level with the world, and 
the way to ‘‘Pantheism’’ is mapped out. Dr. Buswell asserts, “Either 
God chronologically precedes the world, or the Judeo-Christian doctrine 
of creation ex nihilo must be completely abandoned” (idem). We would 
” in the above 
assertion. Augustine and Machen are safe guides in teaching that God 
created time when he created the universe and that the universe was not 


substitute an “If..., then...” for the “either...or... 


made in time but with time. In saying that God is eternal we do not 
simply mean ‘‘that He has existed and will exist throughout all the 
possibility of relationships in sequence” (pp. 216f.). We mean also that 
there is no sequence of time moments in the Divine Being or Intellect. 

Likewise we are not satisfied with Dr. Buswell’s qualifications of the 
attributes of infinity, absoluteness, perfection, immutability and ‘‘com- 
pletedness’”’ (in the sense that there is no passive potentiality in God, 
as Thomas Aquinas would put it). The tendency of the whole argument 
(pp. 217-226), marked by a dread of the “static’’ and zeal for the 
“dynamic’”’ not to be expected in so vigorous an opponent of John Dewey 
as Buswell proves himself to be, leads to a levelling of the Creator with 
the creature, a Deistic doctrine of God as a being alongside of other beings, 
even though the greatest and best, rather than Being itself, the Origin 
of all other beings. A Deistic God is one whose existence can be proved 
like the existence of a planet by a causal proof, rather than the God whose 
reality is presupposed in the existence and intelligibility of all creation. 
Dr. Buswell is neither a Deist nor a Pantheist but a scriptural Theist. 
On this account it is to be hoped that he will diligently purify his theoretical 
formulations from all such alien elements and confess unequivocally the 
full perfection of the sovereign Lord in all His glorious attributes rather 
than follow Tennant in arguing that “idealized to the limit in all ways 
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and respects at once, perfection becomes a bundle of contradictions or 
incompatibilities” (p. 221). 

Leibniz, in his development of the ontological proof, has shown that 
the idea of absolute perfection involves no inherent self-contradiction, 
in that it involves no negative element, no element of non-being, but 
only being in its fulness. Such a view, to be sure, does involve an identi- 
fication of being with goodness in the metaphysical sense (e. g. the sense 
of Genesis 1). Far from being incidental in Augustine’s system, as Dr. 
Buswell claims Hodge to have shown (p. 222), this doctrine is an axiom 
in Augustine’s outlook without which his entire structure collapses, in 
his latest works on the Trinity and Sin and Grace, as well as in the earlier 
dialogues such as the De Libero Arbitrio in which the influence of Neo- 
platonism is more prominent. That moral evil is positive guilt as well as 
privation, does not conflict with the thesis that, metaphysically, both 
physical and moral evil are privative in character, a view espoused by 
the eminent Westminster divine, Samuel Rutherford and more recently 
by Dr. John (‘‘Rabbi”’) Duncan. 

Whatever may be one’s judgment in the shadowy area of the meta- 
physics of evil, there should be no hesitation on the part of a Calvinist 
or Augustinian in asserting the absoluteness of God which is especially 
prominent in the incommunicable attributes of infinity, eternity and 
immutability. When Dr. Buswell stalwartly defends the answer to the 
fourth question of the Shorter Catechism, we wonder whether our differ- 
ences may not largely be due to confusion as to words. Yet it is difficult, 
in view of the trend of the argument as above summarized and analyzed, 
to set aside the suspicion that Dr. Buswell has not entirely escaped the 
influence of the modern denial that the Absolute (or, if Dr. Buswell prefers 
an adjectival usage, the absolute Being) can be personal. As in Tennant, 
though far less pronouncedly, there is apparent a tendency to curtail divine 
absoluteness in the interest of divine personality. The logical issue of 
such a tendency is the doctrine of a finite god. 

Interesting as an analysis of Dr. Buswell’s philosophical argument for 
“Dualistic Realism” might be, the space allotted to this review in a 
theological periodical is better devoted to the aspects of the work that 
exhibit a direct bearing on theological questions. The analysis and critique 
both of Tennant’s philosophical theology and of Dewey’s instrumentalist 
psychology, epistemology and metaphysics are immediately pertinent to 
the interests of the theologian. Dr. Buswell has here rendered a valuable 
service. Appreciation should be expressed for the account of Tennant’s 
thought which has hitherto been largely unfamiliar to American readers. 
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Dr. Buswell does exhibit a propensity to become so preoccupied by the 
trees as to fail to provide a sharply outlined picture of the structure of 
the forest. Possibly this is the prerogative of an empiricist, although, 
curiously, Buswell’s empiricism disclaims atomistic sensationalism and 
professes a kind of ‘“‘wholistic’’ (is this a misprint for holistic? But see 
p. 465 and note 64 on p. 485) approach. 

The discussion of the philosophy of John Dewey is rather illuminating. 
It is not generally known that Dewey was once closely enough associated 
with evangelical Christianity to contribute an article on the Mind-Body 
problem to Bibliotheca Sacra in 1886. Dr. Buswell also has rendered a 
valuable service in exposing in detail the denial of reality antecedent to 
the process of inquiry, a fundamental postulate of Dewey’s more mature 
thought. This is laying the axe to the root of the rank growth of anti- 
supernaturalism and anti-intellectualism that has come to infest the 
public educational system of our nation as well as the teaching of many 
private institutions. That Buswell has asserted the claims of Christian 
supernaturalism and the intellectualism inherent in it should be a cause 
for much rejoicing. 

A few closing comments on minor matters may be in order. There is 
a tendency to deal with outstanding figures in the history of thought in 
somewhat cavalier fashion. On the problem of evil, the utterances of 
Thomas Aquinas are bluntly asserted to be “confused and contradictory” 
(p. 222). One need not accept the doctrine of the Angelic Doctor to 
concede that his discussion of the problem of evil is remarkably coherent 
and on the whole quite lucid. Respect is due to the virtues of a superbly 
great thinker, even when one disagrees radically. Likewise to suggest that 
“‘Dewey had not kept posted on physics’ (p. 414), “shows his lack of 
familiarity with economic theory” (p. 425) and produces workmanship 
“characterized by carelessness” (p. 432) comes short of the magnanimity 
that should be the mark of Christian polemics, not to mention the possi- 
bility that such charges might not be strictly true. 

The index, while occupying ten pages, is far from satisfactory. The 
three page references under ‘‘substance” give a most inadequate represen- 
tation of the employment of this highly important term and provide no 
assistance whatever to the reader who wonders whether Dr. Buswell 
has ever explained the meaning of it. One also wonders whether the price 
of $6.00 for a book of 516 pages on quite inferior paper, plainly bound 
and poorly printed, is not somewhat exorbitant. The content of the work 
no doubt compensates for the unattractiveness of the published form. 
Yet it is true that the appeal of outward form is not irrelevant to the read- 
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ability and influence of a book on philosophy or religion. It is to be hoped 
that this book will be read critically by intelligent Christians and may 
be productive of self-criticism on the part of inquiring unbelievers. 


WILLIAM YOUNG 
Butler University, Indianapolis 


E. F. Scott: The Lord’s Prayer: Its Character, Purpose, and Interpretation. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1951. 126. $2.25. 


The facile pen of Dr. Scott has been at work again, giving further 
occasion for admiration of the classic simplicity of his style and the 
clarity of his expression. 

Familiarity with the words of the Lord’s Prayer has had a tendency to 
breed neglect of its meaning. It is hard to find anything like an exhaustive 
treatment in English, though the prayer is the primary Christian document 
(so the author holds), coming from Jesus himself in a sense that marks 
it off from all the other material in the Gospels which is credited to him. 
As between the Matthean and the Lucan versions, the former is found to 
be the original, on several grounds. 

Since there is a striking similarity between the prayer and many of the 
petitions used in the service of the synagogue, the question of originality 
must be faced. Dr. Scott grants the dependence, though he assumes that 
it was not deliberate borrowing but the natural result of devout medi- 
tation upon the Old Testament as well as frequent, intelligent participation 
in the synagogue worship. Decisive differences separate Jesus’ prayer 
from the contemporary Jewish pattern. These are conciseness, absence of 
a narrow nationalistic spirit, and the motivation of inner harmony with 
God rather than compliance with God’s law as a condition for divine 
blessing. The petition concerning the will of God has no real Jewish 
counterpart. 

The author strongly maintains the authenticity of the prayer. It must 
have emanated from Jesus, despite the familiarity of its concepts. The 
spiritual and artistic genius which shines out from it stamps it as undeniably 
his own rather than as the product of the early church. The prayer 
nowhere reflects the characteristic beliefs which dominated the church at 
its inception, such as the Messiahship of Jesus, his death, resurrection, 
and return. 

Certain items which are generally regarded as indispensable to true 
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prayer are noted as absent, but it is held that this can still be called 
the “prayer perfect’’ because repentance and thanksgiving, for example, 
are implied throughout. 

It is insisted that the articles of the prayer cannot be understood apart 
from Jesus’ teaching as a whole, and the prayer must be interpreted in the 
light of that teaching. ‘His aim was to gather up in it the fundamental 
elements of all his teaching.” 

Dr. Scott devotes more than half the book to the discussion of critical 
and preliminary questions, and in this area his best work appears. The 
portion which deals with exposition is disappointingly brief. One could 
wish that at least a few lines had been given to the phrase “‘as it is in 
heaven”. On the other hand, the discussion is often illuminating, as in 
the case of ‘‘Give us this day our daily bread” and “Deliver us from evil’ 
(evil in general, not the evil one). 

There are two blemishes which mar the book and limit its acceptability. 
One is the pitting of the Lord’s Prayer against creedal statements. The 
author writes, “‘What is it that makes a Christian? This is a question 
which has troubled the church from the very beginning, and it has 
commonly been answered by drawing up a creed or confession to which all 
would-be members had to assent. Jesus did not do this. He only made a 
prayer which his followers had to repeat together’ (p. 55). Surely we 
must recognize that prayer has to be based upon knowledge and faith. 
What is affirmed before men in a creed is no different from what is affirmed 
before God in prayer. A man must have a theology in order to pray effect- 
ively, whether he admits it or not. This disparagement of creed in order 
to magnify prayer is really undercut by the author’s own presentation, 
since he insists that the prayer must be interpreted by the teaching of 
Jesus, and assuredly Jesus taught men with a view to their believing 
something as a basis for right living. 

The other criticism is closely related to the first. The author maintains 
that Jesus put into the “Our Father” a protest against the Jewish partic- 
ularism which characterized Judaism, and thus he made it possible for 
all men, whatever their religion or condition, to approach God through 
the medium of this prayer. ‘‘We cannot deny the name of Christian to 
any one who can join, with his whole heart, in the Lord’s Prayer.” Yet 
he feels it necessary, at the very end of the book, to qualify his universalistic 
approach by adding, “Yet it is the Christian prayer, and only those who 
believe in Christ can pray it rightly” (p. 124). It would have been well 
to insist on this from the start rather than insert it as a grudging concession 
at the very close. 
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If Paul depended on the opening words of the Lord’s Prayer in Romans 
8:15, as the author holds, then it is clear in what sense Paul construed the 
prayer. With him “Our Father” could only have reference to His Father- 
hood in reference to the redeemed. Furthermore, if the prayer rests upon 
the teaching of Jesus, a point insisted upon throughout the book, then the 
factors of sin and salvation must be taken into account by anyone who 
presumes to pray this prayer, for Jesus stressed them. 


EVERETT F. HARRISON 


Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 


James Hastings Nichols: Democracy and the Churches. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press. 1951. 298. $4.50. 


This volume is an objectification of creative thought in action on 
the political and social problems of the 1951 Christian church. It is 
a skilful and competent work for which both author and publisher deserve 
warm commendation. 

Nichols is concerned to demonstrate the connection between the 
principles of what he calls Puritan Protestantism and those of liberal 
democracy, showing how the latter are essentially rooted in the former. 
He also, frankly and unashamedly, presents a historical demonstration 
of the close connection which has arisen, particularly in the last three 
centuries, between Roman Catholicism and political authoritarianism. 

This book should have the very wholesome effect of making American 
evangelicals, and, the reviewer hopes, evangelicals elsewhere also, engage 
in some serious thinking about the relationship of liberal democracy 
to the principles of Christianity as set forth in the Scriptures. The essence 
of democracy is the right of the individual to live under conditions which 
are determined by the community, after a full and free discussion, through 
the free votes of the individuals concerned, and which impose as few 
restrictions upon individual liberty as the safety, health and welfare 
of the community permit. This essence is in accord with Christian 
principles both as to the individual and as to the community. The 
Scriptures, on the one hand, make plain the responsibility of the individual 
for his spiritual and moral relationship to God. No one else may attempt 
to impose such a relationship upon him from the outside or interfere 
with its obligations. This relationship when properly constituted, in 
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turn, involves privileges in, and duties toward, the community. The 
obligation in this respect comes from God, the opportunity to carry it 
out adequately is furnished only by a liberal democratic form of political 
organization. When, therefore, Nichols says, ‘‘We should not speak, 
consequently, of the ‘Christian’ basis for democracy, tout court’’ (p. 17) , 
this is true only in the sense that there have been in history non-democratic 
societies which were relatively Christian. In principle, however, democracy 
approaches most nearly the fulfilment of the demands of Christian 
principle. 

There has been much objection in Reformed Christian circles to the 
basis and spirit of the French Revolution of 1789. Often this Revolution 
is sharply contrasted with the American Revolution of 1776. Nichols 
supports the idea of a contrast, declaring that the primary motive force 
of the latter was liberty, of the former equality (p. 42). In the reviewer’s 
judgment, however, this contrast can be overstated, proper and true 
as it is if adequately limited. The French Revolution was provoked 
by abuses which are abhorrent to Christianity, involving an inordinate 
distinction of class privileges and abetted by an abysmal skepticism 
and professionalism in the Church. The Revolution demanded freedom 
from these abuses, even though it was, in part, animated by doctrinaire 
views of equality. The Reformed peoples have tended, too often, to 
confuse the principle of revolution with the illegitimate use of force and 
improper destruction of property. The principle is implicit in Acts 5:29 
and its context; its limitations can be discovered elsewhere in the Word. 
Nichols implies that the recognition of ‘‘the right of revolution” maintains 
an “effective respect for the moral law of nature”’ (p. 140). In the reviewer’s 
opinion it, more importantly, maintains respect for the law of God. The 
former may be a euphemism for the latter. If so, it is best abandoned, 
and if not, it deserves the same fate for it is very difficult for a Christian 
(or anyone else) in these days to find any adequate basis for postulating 
a “moral law of nature”. It is better to define matters of this character 
in terms of common grace. 

Nichols is particularly concerned to point out that liberal democracy 
is especially indebted to three developments which post-dated the early 
period of Calvinism and which appeared in what he calls left-wing 
Puritanism. These elements are the gathered church, ‘the continuing 
role of the Holy Spirit in illuminating the mind of the Church”, and 
separation of church and state (pp. 32-35). In describing the origin 
and development of these principles, the author, I fear, has sharpened 
some distinctions and blurred others in a way a little unfair to Clio. 
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The “role of the Holy Spirit in illuminating the mind of the Church” 
(p. 34), Calvin’s doctrine of the internal testimony of the Holy Spirit, 
and “the continuing work of revelation’’ (idem) seem to have more in 
common in the author’s mind than they do in consistent Calvinistic 
theology, where they are three distinct entities, the last of which is no 
longer ‘‘continuing”’. 

Nichols derives responsible government by consent from the covenant 
idea in the gathered church, government by full and free discussion 
from the role of the Holy Spirit, as seen particularly in the Quakers and 
the sects of the Commonwealth period, and separation of church and 
state from natural law. 

It could well be noted that the gathered church also tends to produce 
a sense of community responsibility that extends into the sphere of general 
social responsibility and positive social action for the benefit of the group 
as a whole. 

In the case of the second factor mentioned by Nichols, one cause which 
seems to the writer to be historically antecedent to the practice of the 
Quakers or the silent waiting of Cromwell’s army is best phrased, perhaps, 
as the right of private judgment. To be sure, this is based in protestant 
theology upon the work of the Holy Spirit but in a sense quite different 
from that which the Quakers and the Seekers intended when they used 
such terminology. Is it not the discussion which arose from exercising 
the right of private judgment upon the meaning of the Scriptures which 
lies at the basis of full and free discussion in liberal democracy? It was 
in such a procedure that there truly was ‘‘discussion’’. Listening for 
the voice of the Spirit did not provoke discussion, it demanded assent 
when the voice was heard. 

Perhaps this inexactitude grows out of Nichols’ belief that the core 
of his analysis ‘‘can be described in the categories of Troeltsch’s great 
work”? (p. 11). By equating Puritan Protestantism too closely with 
Troeltsch’s ascetic protestantism, Nichols undervalues somewhat the 
elements of classic Calvinism which existed in the nonseparatist congre- 
gationalism of England and New England and, so far as it enters his 
picture, in the Calvinism of Holland and Switzerland. 

The affinity between authoritarian political systems and Roman Catholi- 
cism is presented in this book with a strength of evidence, an array of 
facts and documentation, superior to anything the reviewer has seen 


elsewhere. Even to the “liberal” pope Leo XIII democracy meant, 
as it does to Soviet Marxists, a movement in behalf of, not by, the people 
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(p. 165). Thus the genuine article was explained out of existence. The 
constant, unchanging allegiance of informed Roman Catholics to 
anti-democratic principles is illustrated over and over again. Temporarily 
the Roman Church will tolerate statements born of ignorance such as 
those of Al Smith in the 1928 American presidential campaign. But 
Nichols points out that if Al Smith had won, “it would then have been 
his confessor’s duty to inform him of what Rome required of him, even 
at the risk of leading Mr. Smith into intolerable tensions and probably 
mortal sin” (p. 103). 

There are a number of notable epigrammatic statements in the book, 
such as: “Atheism has progressed in the modern West in inverse pro- 
portion to schism” (p. 61); “The Church of Scotland ...is the model 
of an established Church independent of the State in its own affairs’ 
(p. 109); ‘“‘Social Darwinism had less to commend it to Christians than 
had Marxist Communism. And when capitalistic democracy was widely 
understood in these terms in the twentieth century, millions of exploited 
peoples, especially in colonial areas, would elect for Communism as 
morally superior” (p. 122); ‘The chief political device that is unique 
to the Roman Church is, of course, the confessional” (p. 147); “If there 
is anyone in Europe who really worked successfully for international 
Communism, it is Stalin, and also Pope Pius XI and his secretary of 
state Pacelli” (p. 177); ‘In the midst of the present Roman Catholic 
crusade against Communism the fact that, politically speaking, this is 
a family row, should not be obscured’”’ (p. 211); ““The movement associated 
with the name of John Dewey and particularly prevalent among teachers 
and administrators in the American public schools might be compared 
for its role in the society to that of L’ Action francaise in Catholic cultures. 
In each case a movement fundamentally hostile to Christianity succeeded 
in gaining wide influence among Christian intellectuals by posing as 
the chief exponent of the traditional political ethic of the society — 
monarchism in the one case and democracy in the other” (p. 215). 

Nichols raises important questions when he points out that the two-party 
system in England was the child of the division between Anglicanism 
and Dissent (p. 60) and that nineteenth century Evangelicalism greatly 
weakened the connection between Church and Party (pp. 62 f.). Norman 
Thomas said recently that religion was becoming increasingly a basis 
for political division in the modern world. He decried the tendency, 
while there are apparently many Reformed Christians who would welcome 
it. The final sentence of Nichols’ volume reads, ‘‘Whatever temporary 
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alliances might be expedient, Puritan Protestantism was responsible to 
God alone and could yield its conscience to no infallible interpreters — 
neither to a party nor to a hierarchy” (p. 279). If informed Christians 
will agree on this, at least, then perhaps one further important conclusion 
follows. Reformed Christians should not attempt to express their 
convictions in the form of a Reformed political party until they have 
attained to some sort of rough unity as to the political implications of 
the Scriptures. When they do, they will probably find that their party 
can be larger than one bounded by the limits of a purely Reformed, 
or even Christian, constituency. To neglect this preliminary work is 
almost certain to lead to some such tragic spectacle as the Union of South 
Africa is now presenting. 

A great many Christians, as Nichols points out, are now attempting 
to relate their democratic faith to something more distinctively Christian 
than a general faith in progress and moral perfectibility. In American 
life ‘‘pietists, rationalists, creedalists, fundamentalists, and social gospelers”’ 
have all been “‘simple theists or deists in public affairs ... whatever they 
might be ecclesiastically” (p. 231). But it is now time to realize that 
this is not adequate to the demands of modern social life. Puritan 
Protestantism no longer influences American democracy as it did (p. 238). 
For one thing, a congregational structure is now inadequate to influence 
the cultural unit which has expanded far beyond congregational bounds 
(p. 240). It needs to be stressed that evangelical Christians must, without 
exception, face this fact and discover whether it is the larger assemblies 
of the particular Churches or interdenominational councils which are 
the proper agencies to bring Christian principles to bear upon the problems 
of the culture. If they are not so brought to bear, Christians are failing 
in their duty before God. 

The volume is written in a lively and vigorous style. There are some 
four to five pages of ‘Suggested Readings’, and an index that is not 
perfect but reasonably adequate. Unfortunately the notes are at the 
end of the volume without even page numbers in the running heads. 
The documentation is not always as strong as it might be in the political 
sections (e. g., p. 209), but this is a minor matter in a book of this type. 

The reviewer wishes that he could urge every American Christian 
who has any sense of his political and social responsibility to read this 
volume and then to do some serious thinking and acting. 


PAUL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Archibald M. Hunter: The Work and Words of Jesus. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press. 1950. 196. $2.50. 


This volume by the learned Professor of Biblical Criticism in Aberdeen 
University is a rather lukewarm, equivocal attempt to hold the inner 
citadel of orthodoxy while surrendering the outposts to modern unbelief 
as indefensible. The author tries to do the impossible — to adhere to the 
essence of historic, orthodox Christianity while at the same time regarding 
the critical positions of modern theology with a tolerant, concessive and 
even approving spirit. It cannot be done. If the claims of modern unbe- 
lieving criticism are valid, then Jesus was mistaken in his view of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. And a Jesus who was mistaken concerning this 
very important matter cannot be the Saviour of mankind. 

After a brief account of the history of historical criticism of the Gospels, 
the author presents a chapter on ‘‘Sources and Chronology”. Admitting 
that the Gospels are “good sources of history”, he soon adds: “This is 
not to say that everything in them is history, or that all are of equal value. 
In this respect, Mark stands first and Matthew (among the Synoptics) 
last. But literary analysis discovers four sources underlying the first three 
Gospels .. .’’ (pp. 16 f.). Mark is declared to be ‘‘a source of great value”’, 
of early date and high authority. “Q” is admitted to be ‘‘a first-rate 
source’, “‘L’’ (matter peculiar to Luke) ‘‘must be judged second only 
to Mark and Q, our primary sources’’. ‘‘M’’ (matter peculiar to Matthew) 
is ‘‘the least valuable of our sources”; its teaching material ‘is sometimes 
vitiated by what looks like an anti-Pauline bias’’; it must be used with 
care, but cannot be ignored. With respect to the Fourth Gospel the author 
holds that in it “history and interpretation are inextricably interwoven”’, 
that ‘‘we cannot use it in precisely the same way as we use the Synoptics”’, 
but that at the same time we cannot say that “the Fourth Gospel is 
devoid of historical value — far from it” (p. 17). 


The author’s ultimate criterion of truth seems to be what is “acceptable 
to the modern man’’. Thus in discussing the resurrection of Jesus he 
repudiates the view that “‘Jesus’ physical body was resuscitated, and in 
that body He manifested Himself to the disciples”, on the ground that 
such a view involves an insoluble problem as to what finally became of 
the body of Jesus. “St. Luke, in Acts 1.9, disposes of it by translating it 
to the sky. Such a view, however acceptable to the ancients with their 
belief in a three-storied universe, is not acceptable to the modern man” 
(p. 128). Apparently no teaching of the Gospels can be accepted as true 
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unless it conforms to the unbiblical prejudices of “the modern man”, 


that is, to the concepts of the modern non-Christian view of the 
universe. 


This fatal accommodation to modern thought appears again and again 
in the author's treatment of the great historic facts of redemption. For 
example, in his treatment of the Virgin Birth he is hesitant and apologetic, 
saying: “‘Some will judge the evidence sufficient for belief; others will 
find it inadequate”, but adding that ‘others, and perhaps a majority, 
will feel that the tradition of the Virgin Birth is entirely congruous with 
the whole picture of Christ in the New Testament. They will see in 
the story a fitting preface to a life which was crowned by resurrection 
from the dead” (p. 30). In speaking of the atonement, the author is 
similarily mild and hesitant. He affirms that Jesus conceived of His 
passion in terms of Isaiah chapter 53, and adds that ‘“‘the doctrine of 
Isa. liii is one of representative suffering, with the idea of substitution 
well in the foreground” (p. 96). ‘‘Well in the foreground’’ — he should 
have said ‘‘at its very heart and center”. Again, he says: “Jesus on the 
cross offers an expiatory sacrifice for the sin of men against the holy God, 
and the element of substitution is never far away’’ (p. 100). ‘‘Never far 
away” is a great understatement. The element of substitution is the very 
essence of the doctrine of the atonement presented in the Gospels and 
the New Testament as a whole. 


Thus the author presents a half-hearted, hesitant affirmation of many 
orthodox positions, after the basis of an infallible Bible has been rejected 
by accepting the assumptions and principles of negative historical criticism 
as legitimate. The book has its value. It is full of information and is 
written in a clear, readable style. The author is obviously a man of great 
erudition. But this book is not the message about Jesus Christ which a 
sin-cursed and weary world needs. It is a wavering voice, a message 
shot through with uncertainties. The author is uncertain and hesitant, 
lukewarm and apologetic, at the crucial points. If the trumpet give an 
uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle? This book on 
“The Work and Words of Jesus” lacks the note of certainty and con- 
viction. It lacks the sure foundation of a fully trusted ‘‘Thus saith the 
Lord”’. 


JoHannes G. Vos 


Clay Center, Kansas 
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T. W. Manson, R. W. Moore, G. B. Caird: A Primer of Christianity. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1950. vii, 116; vii, 168; vii, 168. 
$3.75. 


The work under review consists of three volumes in one, each of which 
is also published as a separate book. The first volume is The Beginning 
of the Gospel by T. W. Manson, professor of Biblical Criticism and 
Exegesis in the University of Manchester; the second volume is The 
Furtherance of the Gospel by the Head Master of Harrow School, R. W. 
Moore; and the third is The Truth of the Gospel by G. B. Caird, professor 
of New Testament at McGill University. 

These three volumes represent an effort to present essential information 
about Christianity in an easy, popular style to persons who are not very 
well informed about even basic matters of Christian faith and to commend 
Christianity to them. The able writers have succeeded in their stylistic 
objectives, but they have conspicuously failed in their more important 
effort at conveying information about the Christian religion. They mean 
well and they present their viewpoint well (although with much dogma- 
tism), but their conception of Christianity is very seriously defective. 
Their effort is stultified by theological confusion. 

The first contribution to the Primer consists largely of a translation or 
paraphrase of the Gospel according to Mark by T. W. Manson. This 
translation is offered to assist in communicating the basic gospel message 
to the reader. The Gospel is broken up into small sections which are often 
introduced by interpretative comments. Some of these comments, like 
the effort to explain away demon possession (pp. 33 and 45), the 
questioning of the integrity of the account of the cursing of the fig 
tree (p. 74), the judgment that the “old law about marriage (Deut. 
xxv. 5 f.)”” belongs ‘‘to a world where the only real life after death is lived 
by proxy in your descendants” (p. 79), the effort to desupernaturalize and 
dissect the Olivet Discourse (p. 84), and the erroneous interpretation of 
“son of man" (p. 87) — some of these comments conflict with the text 
and set Manson against Mark. If the Gospel had been permitted to speak 
for itself without having its message obscured or contradicted by the 
“helps” that are offered, a more constructive contribution would have 
resulted. 


The second part of the Primer, by R. W. Moore, seeks to provide a 
brief history of the working of the gospel since Pentecost. It is a rather 
readable history of the church, but its strange prejudices and distortions 
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will be startling to some Protestant readers. A rather concessive attitude 
toward Roman Catholicism is characteristic of this work. We are told 
that the Papacy has been one of the strongest forces for good that the 
world has known (p. 64). The difference between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants is regarded as largely a matter of emphasis; for example, 
the Roman Catholic stressed works and the Protestant stressed faith, 
but the New Testament requires both (p. 101). A lack of Protestant 
spirit is betrayed in the form and emphasis of the comment: ‘‘About half 
of Christendom had thrown off allegiance to the Roman Catholic Church 
while remaining obedient to the Gospel of Christ” (p. 99). It is further- 
more said that the Roman Catholic Church ‘‘upholds the Gospel of 
Christ” (p. 142). 

Zwingli and Calvin receive very little mention in this account of church 
history —and not entirely appreciative mention at that. A significant 
reference to them is the following: “In Switzerland Zwingli had ‘freed’ 
the Church, declaring that the Bible was the only basis of Christian 
teaching and causing the pastors to be nominated by the town council 
and elected by the people. After him the Frenchman, Calvin, had in 
Geneva organized the Reformed Church with the fervour and tyranny 
of a patriarch, creating a system which was to have profound influence 
on later Protestantism’’ (p. 91). If Calvin is passed by with slighting 
mention, Schweitzer on the contrary is given comparatively extensive 
treatment and is warmly commended (pp. 139 ff., 155). Christian 
Scientists are accepted right into the one army of Christ (p. 143). For one 
reason or another the author omits mention of the conflict of recent 
years between Christianity and Modernism. This is a book of strange 
confusions and emphases. 

The third part of the Primer, The Truth of the Gospel, makes a venture 
into the field of apologetics and seeks to set forth elements of the Christian 
Faith and the Christian Life. Like its predecessors it is based on an 
erroneous conception of truth and of the gospel. We are told that to be 
sure about this brand of religion that is offered to us we must try it and 
see that it is true (p. 7). The ‘‘only practical way of distinguishing between 
truth and falsehood is that truth ‘works’” (p. 29). The author of this 
part of the Primer is confident and dogmatic about the truth of a good 
many things that hosts of devout Christians would brand as falsehood. 
He very emphatically rejects the historic doctrine of the inerrancy of the 
Scriptures (pp. 17, 54). To hold that the Bible is in its every word the 
Word of God is said to be an ‘almost blasphemous error” (p. 59). We 
are flatly told that the religion of Israel began ‘‘when Moses went to a 
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rabble of Hebrew slaves in Egypt, and told them that God was going to 
set them free from slavery and was going to give them a land of their 
own where they could become an independent people’ (p. 60). The 
account of the events that succeeded Moses’ announcement was not 
written down for centuries, and at length was recorded at a time when 
some of the details had become “‘exaggerated or lost’’ (idem). The plagues 
and the crossing of the Red Sea are attributed to natural causes: ‘‘Later 
tradition made Moses into a magician who with his wand caused the 
plagues of Egypt, and made the waters of the sea stand in two solid walls 
with a lane between them for the passage of the Hebrews. This was an 
unfortunate development of the original tale, not only because it made 
the story hard for the modern reader to accept, but because it distorted 
the faith of Moses, who saw the hand of God not in miraculous inter- 
ferences with the course of nature but in all the events of human history” 
(p. 61). We are told with assurance that the creation narrative at the 
beginning of Genesis was one of the latest parts of the Old Testament to 
be written (p. 64) and that the story of Genesis 3 was not meant to be 
read as history (p. 77). The story of Adam is said to be ‘“‘the story of 
Everyman — your story and mine. It is true that in the history of 
Christian thought the story of the garden of Eden has often been mis- 
interpreted to mean that all men are now sinners because they inherit 
the taint of the first man’s ‘original sin’. But that idea is now wholly 
discredited, and if Christians use the phrase ‘original sin’ to-day, they 
mean by it simply the infection of evil which has spread through society 
because of the past sins of men. Because we are ‘in Adam’, that is, because 
we all share a common human nature, we are all affected by this sinister 
accumulation of wrong” (p. 78). Can it be that our author does not know 
that there are Christians today who mean something else than he does 
by ‘‘original sin”? He may have no place for their views in his thinking, 
but has he even lost awareness of their existence? Could there possibly 
be some lacunae in modern liberal scholarship? 

There is in this third part of the Primer as elsewhere in the work no real 
sense of the meaning of Christ’s sacrifice. As for the world to come, we 
are told that “we do not need to believe that in the map of eternity there 
are two places, one named heaven and the other named hell” (p. 126). 
There is a trifling treatment of the Virgin Birth of Christ, which does 
little justice to the massive scholarship which has been devoted to the 
subject (pp. 99 ff.). 

If some views which Christians have cherished are to be rejected in 
the type of religion that is recommended to us, there are other views to 
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take their place. Evolutionary theory is to be emphatically accepted 
(pp. 16f., 26, 132). We are held to be ‘bound up with” the animals 
in the “bundle of life’ (p. 80). St. Francis is said to have done well in 
calling the beasts his brothers (idem). If we are all bound up with the 
beasts, it is not a great step to bind up Marx and the prophets: “‘It should, 
however, be pointed out that in his attack on the failings of Christians 
Marx was unconsciously drawing on standards borrowed from genuine 
Christianity. His debt to the Bible was immense, and for all his avowed 
atheism he would not havebeen seriously out of place in the goodly fellow- 
ship of the prophets” (p. 33). 

It is to be hoped that the authors of this Primer will give more attention 
to the historic Christian faith, and that they will some day write as well in 
defense of that faith as they have in behalf of their present theories. 


Joun H. SKILTON 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


ed. William Croft Dickinson: John Knox's History of the Reformation 
in Scotland. 2 vols. New York: Philosophical Library. 1950. cix, 374; 
v, 498. $15.00. 


This is a new edition of the five books of The History of the Reformation 
of Religion within the Realm of Scotland. As David Laing pointed out, 
the first four books of this History were written by John Knox between 
the years 1559 and 1566 (The Works of John Knox, Vol. I1, Edinburgh, 
1848, p. 465). Of the fifth book no manuscript copy has been discovered 
and who the author was is uncertain. It was first published in 1644 by 
David Buchanan (idem). Though the authorship is unknown yet 
Dickinson, like David Laing more than a century ago, includes this 
book with the four others. 

Dickinson in editing this new edition has modernised the spelling 
throughout. Yet “those vernacular words which still remain vernacular 
whatever their spelling may be, have been everywhere retained” (I, p. xii). 
These vernacular words should not discourage the reader who is unfamiliar 
with the Scottish dialect. The editor has appended explanatory notes 
and also a glossary. Besides, it should be remembered that Knox’s writing 
was “English both in diction and style” (idem). 

It is indeed gratifying that we should have been provided with this 
new edition of Knox’s History so that the facts of the Scottish reformation 
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of the sixteenth century may be brought to our notice again through 
the hand of him who was the chief actor in the dramatic story. If we 
should have any doubt regarding the corruption of the Romish Church 
and the need for the Reformation or any lack of appreciation of the great 
emancipation which the Reformation brought, we need but read the first 
part of Dickinson’s eloquent introduction to this edition. 

Dickinson, however, does not seem to have very much depth when 
he tries to assess the severity of Knox. When he speaks of Knox’s “‘hatreds” 
(cf. I, pp. xxiii f.) it would have been well to indicate that they were 
the “hatreds’’ of holy indignation. And it is but drivel to say of Knox: 
“Throughout that life, dedicated to ‘Christ Jesus his Evangel,’ the spirit 
of Christ is absent in all his public work” (I, p. Ixxxv). Knox was indeed 
“a messenger of wrath’’ but the woes of the message of wrath are as 
surely of the Spirit of Christ as the sweet consolations which Knox 
could minister to the afflicted people of God. 

There is a copious index of one hundred and forty five pages at the 
end of the second volume. There are ten appendices containing such 
valuable documents as the Confession of Faith of 1560 and the first 
Book of Discipline. 


JoHN Murray 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


K. Schilder: Christus in zijn Lijden. Kampen: J. H. Kok N. V. Second 
Edition. Vol. I — Christus aan den Ingang van zijn Lijden. 1949. 584. 
Fl. 13.25. Vol. Il — Christus in den Doorgang van zijn Lijden. 1951. 
619. Fl. 13.75. 


The first edition of Dr. Schilder’s work on the passion of Christ appeared 
in 1929. An English translation was published by Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co. under the titles Christ in His Suffering (1938), Christ on 
Trial (1939), and Christ Crucified (1940). 

The first two volumes of the second edition, enlarged and greatly enriched, 
are now at hand. The third volume is soon to appear. A review of the first 
edition was published in this Journal by Professor R. B. Kuiper. A short 
notice must now suffice. 

In reading Schilder’s work some familiar words of B. B. Warfield on 
Calvinism came to mind again. Said Warfield: ‘‘In it, objectively speaking, 
theism comes to its rights; subjectively speaking, the religious relation 
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attains its purity; soteriologically speaking, evangelical religion finds at 
length its full expression and its secure stability” (Calvin as a Theologian 
and Calvinism To-day, Philadelphia, 1909, p. 23). 

The great and sovereign God, creator of the world, and ultimate deter- 
miner of man’s destiny, stands at the center of Schilder’s thought. Theism 
comes to its own. This sovereign God speaks through the Word as infal- 
libly written by prophets and apostles. With unexcelled penetration 
this Word is made to bear upon man in all the fulness of his responsibilities. 
The religious relation attains to its purity. The same sovereign God, in 
and through the incarnate Word, founds his kingdom on his substitutionary 
death and resurrection, thus utterly defeating the kingdom and the 
power of Satan. Evangelical religion finds at length its full expression. 
Here is reformed, and therefore biblical, piety at its very best. 


C. Van Tit 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


D. H. Th. Vollenhoven: Geschiedenis der Wijsbegeerte. Vol. I. Franeker: 
T. Wever. 1950. 621 + chart. FI. 25.00. 


Dr. Vollenhoven is well known as the brilliant and erudite professor 
of philosophy at the Free University of Amsterdam. Together with his 
colleague, Dr. H. Dooyeweerd, he has developed a truly Christian, that 
is, a frankly Calvinistic, view of philosophy. Contrary to all other schools 
of philosophy, which they signalize as immanentistic, these men pre- 
suppose the truth of God’s special redemptive revelation to man in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. It is their contention that 
unless one presupposes the view of reality and knowledge authoritatively 
set forth in Scripture one’s philosophical research is bound to issue in 
hopeless antinomies. 

Naturally such a view of philosophy calls for a rewriting of the history 
of philosophy. The ordinary textbook on the history of philosophy 
presupposes an immanentistic theory of being and knowledge. Over 
against the usual type of text-book (including those proceeding from 
Roman Catholic writers) Vollenhoven is writing a history of philosophy 
from an avowedly Christian point of view. 

If one should conclude from these remarks that the author’s project 
deals with the philosophy of history rather than with the history of philos- 
ophy a real surprise awaits him. There is such a wealth of historical 
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detail found in Vollenhoven’s volume as is seldom seen elsewhere. The 
author has made an exhaustive study of the extant “fragments” and 
documents bearing on the beginnings of Greek speculations. There is 
before us in this volume the ripe result of historical research of the first 
order. 

There are surprising and challenging contentions made in this book. 
Have you not been summarising the thought of Heraclitus with the 
expression panta rhei? If you have, then you have been following the 
“usual” interpretation of Heraclitus. But this usual interpretation, 
Vollenhoven argues, is not justified by the fragments. How then would 
he signalize the thought of Heraclitus? It is impossible to indicate this 
unless I should restate the basic schematism according to which he 
arranges the various schools of philosophy. And this cannot be done in 
a brief review or note. Equally challenging assertions are made about 
Parmenides, Anaxagoras, and other pre-Socratics. 

This schematism is not easy to understand. It is exceedingly, if not 
excessively, complex. A large chart, snugly deposited at the end of the 
book, gives a survey of the history of Greek philosophy, according to the 
general schematism adopted. 

The reader will notice that we have before us the first volume of a 
projected series of books. Vollenhoven hopes to publish nine volumes 
in all, covering the history of philosophy down to date. He aspires thus 
to carry out a program announced in an earlier work, Het Calvinisme en 
de Reformatie van de Wijsbegeerte (1933). 

The undertaking is a truly prodigious one. But the learning and industry 
already displayed in the earlier volume, as well as in the work herewith 
brought to the attention of the reader, makes one hopeful of the final 
completion of it all. 

The usefulness of the present volume for apologetical purposes can 
scarcely be overestimated. Christian apologetics needs to trace the devious 
paths by which the natural man has sought to suppress the truth within 
and about him. Only by understanding the various forms assumed by 
the enemy will the Christian apologete be able to set forth the truth 
clearly against falsehood. A history of philosophy, written from a fully 
Christian point of view, written by one who knows and believes Calvinism 
as Christianity come to its own, and written by a man of astounding 
erudition in the field of philosophy, is making its appearance in our day. 
It is an event of the first magnitude. 

C. Van Tit 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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ed. H. H. Rowley: Studies in Old Testament Prophecy. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1950. xi, 206. $4.00. 


On the occasion of his retirement in 1948 from the office of Secretary 
of the Society for Old Testament Study, Professor T. H. Robinson, then 
in his sixty-fifth year, was formally presented with a group of essays 
in manuscript. These are now published in the volume under review, 
edited by H. H. Rowley. Of the fourteen contributing scholars, ten 
are British and four are foreign honorary members of the Society. 

In recognition of Robinson’s particular interest in the prophetic books 
of the O. T., the essays are all concerned with that field of O. T. study. 
To that extent there is a unity of theme in the collection. None of the 
essays adopts the position of orthodox Christianity. To that extent 
there is a unity of viewpoint in the collection. 

The essays vary considerably in quality from those which exploit 
fresh sources illuminative of the O. T., to those which glean the lexicons, 
to those which reshape what has been said of old time. Since it is not 
expedient to discuss all the essays separately, this review will deal with 
only two or three of them without implying anything in the way of 
comparative excellence by the mere fact of selection. 

The Servant Songs of Isaiah are of perennial interest and are dealt 
with in the article ‘The Servant of the Lord in Deutero-Isaiah” by 
Norman H. Snaith of Wesley College, Leeds. He follows Duhm in limiting 
“Second Isaiah” to Chapters 40-55, but unlike Duhm he maintains 
that the “‘Servant’’ passages were written by the same unknown who 
wrote the rest of this section. He also adopts the conclusions of Form 
Criticism, fragmentizing the text and denying to the section any logical 
unity. On the other hand, in identifying the Servant he says, “The 
presumption is that the prophet had substantially the same idea in all 
the forty-odd pieces” (p. 188). Consequently in the work of identification 
the exegete must not confine himself to the four famous passages (which 
really do not exist as such), but must seek light from the entire 
section. 

Following this method, Snaith decides upon a collectivistic interpretation 
of the Servant of the Lord. The Servant is the Remnant and, as Snaith 
understands the Remnant to be conceived of by Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
this Remnant is Jehoiachin and the exiles of 597 B. C., yet with a tendency 
to include in the conception the exiles of 586 B. C. ‘‘This tendency explains 
why the Servant is always in exile, is sometimes distinguished from the 
exile as a whole (the ‘we’) and yet at other times seems to be identified 
with them all’’ (p. 191). Moreover, Deutero-Isaiah conceived of the 
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mission of the Remnant-Servant as narrowly nationalistic. By an exami- 
nation of passages Snaith seeks to defend the thesis that ‘‘the so-called 
Universalism of Deutero-Isaiah needs considerable qualification’”’ (idem). 

Another contributor to this volume, C. R. North, has recently argued 
cogently against the collectivistic variety of interpretation of the Servant. 
As for Snaith’s particular view we wonder in what possible sense did 
Jehoiachin and the exiles of 597 suffer vicariously for the exiles as a whole 
(the “‘we”’), or in what respect were Jehoiachin and the exiles of 597 
innocent, while those of 586 were guilty. 

Snaith’s attempt to read the universal element out of these chapters 
is particularly unconvincing. The following are some of the difficulties 
involved: 1. It must reject the view that Cyrus is intended in 41:1-5 
and 45:11-13. (Again, C. R. North disagrees. Cf. in the present volume 
his article ‘‘The ‘Former Things’ and the ‘New Things’ in Deutero Isaiah”’.) 
2. It requires that bm be rendered “wait with dread” rather than “wait 
expectantly” in 42:4 and in 51:5. In the latter br is parallel to mp which 
is certainly, ‘‘to hope for”. (Cf. 41:5, where the author uses quite different 
words to express the thought of fearful waiting.) 3. The invitation 
in 45:22 to “‘all the ends of the earth” must be arbitrarily confined to the 
Jewish exiles scattered among the heathen. 4. The phrase 07ia sind 
is exscinded from 42:6, and in 49:6 it is tortured into the sense of a light 
that shines throughout the Gentile lands indeed but only in order to 
light the homeward way of the returning Israelite exiles! 

In the essay ‘‘The Réle Played by Inspired Persons among the Israelites 
and the Arabs’’, the author, Johs. Pedersen of the University of 
Copenhagen, defines the function of the prophet in the social structure 
of Israel alongside the chief and the priest: prophets, though not merely 
a type of priest, were attached to the sanctuary. Like the priests, they 
procured counsel; but unlike the priests, they did so through personal 
inspiration. It was the function of the prophetic guilds to call forth the 
distinctive prophetic ecstasy which was the basis of the prophetic visions 
whence derived their ability to give counsel. This ability made the prophet 
helpful to the chief who was himself distinguished in the community 
for his strong counsels. The rise of the monarchy altered the relation 
of the prophet to the chief (now King) by accenting the subordination of 
the prophet’s advisory service to the civil power. Yet the change was 
not basic because the prophet by virtue of his ecstatic inspiration still 
maintained a certain independence from the throne. 

A new type of prophet did arise in Israel out of the conflict of the old 
nationalistic Yahwism with the cult and culture of Canaan. This new 
prophet (Elijah is the first of the class) was characterized by a polemic 
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attitude which was ready to speak unsolicited. He was no longer so 
much an advisor as a reformer, a moralist, a preacher. Though losing 
his importance in post-exilic Israel this prophet had, by asserting the 
distinctiveness of Israel, preserved Israel and helped to shape late Judaism. 
However, while possessing this creative importance, the new type prophet 
in Israel is not to be as isolated from the whole of the people and their 
history as is frequently done in recent literature, for he was actually 
continuing ‘‘the social spirit, cult and idea of God of the oldest Israel” 
(p. 141). 

Pedersen’s treatment of this subject is illustrative of the trend in 
O. T. studies to trace O. T. religious ideas and cult practices far back 
into Israelite history. The archaeological rediscovery of world cultures, 
ancient even to the earliest Israelites, has necessitated this reaction 
against the classical Wellhausen reconstruction of Israelite history. 
While this reaction is attended by a more favorable judgment of the 
historicity of some aspects of the O. T. record, it is by no means indicative 
of any basic change of attitude in critical quarters toward the super- 
natural claims of the O. T. revelation. 

Accordingly, in this particular essay, while Pedersen links the prophets 
to the oldest Israelite traditions, he also links them essentially to the 
“inspired persons’’ among the Arabs. With the naturalistic interpretation 
of O. T. prophecy involved in this comparison we must take issue. 
However, we cannot but appreciate the excellence of Pedersen’s discussion 
of the analogous material in the Arabic literature. 

In the reviewer’s opinion the most significant contribution in the 
volume is that of the late Professor Lods. He presents a hitherto 
unpublished cuneiform text from the promising collection of tablets 
discovered by M. André Parrot at the site of ancient Mari in the archives 
of Zimri-Lim, a contemporary of Hammurabi. M. Georges Dossin has 
been entrusted with the publication of these tablets and it is his trans- 
literation and translation of the text, along with his brief commentary 
on it, which Lods gives before offering his own observation. 

The unusual interest of this tablet lies in the ancient Mesopotamian 
analogy it affords to certain aspects of the prophetic movement which 
unfolded centuries later in Israel. Similarities seem to be found in the 
respective prophets’ role in the life of the state, in the method of their 
specific functioning, and in the burden of their message. 

Thus, in the world around ancient Mari there were apparently certain 
“prophets” who maintained a position of independence over against 
the King, reminiscent — or actually anticipatory — of the fiery denouncers 
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of royal sin in Israel. Again, there is no indication that the Mesopotamian 
“prophets” derived their messages from the god by any of the already 
familiar methods of heathen divination. They appear rather as direct 
spokesmen of the deity, orally communicating his message. So in Israel 
we remember that the prophet was the mouth of the Lord. Finally, 
as for the content of the message — it is a warning to the king that he 
reigns by the divine appointment and assistance, and that his dominion 
will be expanded or diminished according as he obeys or disobeys the 
god’s pleasure. Many are the parallels to this in O. T. prophecy (e. g., 
I Kg. 11:31-39; 14:7-11; 16:1-4; cf. I Kg. 9:1-9, etc.). 

These similarities do suggest that the O. T. prophetic movement, 
formally considered, was far from being a novel phenomenon in the 
Ancient Near East. On the other hand, it by no means follows that 
O. T. prophecy is, in the really important categories, essentially the same 
as what is found in the present text. Those who have been given eyes 
to see will see that the God of the O. T. prophetic Word is God alone, 
and that His Word is supernaturally unique in its origin, truthfulness 
and authority. Although not demonstrative of this uniqueness of O. T. 
prophecy it is at least in keeping with it that certain major differences 
obtain between it and even so striking a parallel to it as we have in this 
Mari tablet. For one thing, the latter is polytheistic. And even when 
the heathen prophecy is tested at its best, 7. e., its demand for the king’s 
obedience, the difference from O. T. prophecy is more impressive than 
any similarity. In Israel the demand for obedience was nation-wide 
in scope and aimed always at a change of heart. That demand is still 
confined to the king in the Mari text, and, even with respect to him, 
the gods will apparently be well satisfied if only he neglects not to provide 
them with their favorite variety of sacrificial delicacies. 


MEREDITH G. KLINE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Albert Hyma: The Brethren of the Common Life. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1950. 222. $3.50. 


The Brethren of the Common Life were a group of people in the 14th 
and 15th centuries who, while not becoming truly monks, nevertheless 
tried to bring a religiously governed form of life into more common use. 
Growing out of the preaching of Gerard Groote (1340-1384) they had 
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their commencement in Deventer, in the River Yssel vailey, where in 
September of 1374 Groote ceded the use of his house to a group of poor 
pious women. They lived according to a rule drawn up by Groote, but 
were not actually nuns. The emphasis of the movement was upon 
community of goods, piety, charity to the poor and the education of the 
laity in general. Until its decline in the early sixteenth century it stood 
as a kind of public rebuke to the worldliness of the church, and as a 
reminder to the laity that to live a religious life one did not have to be 
confined within the walls of a monastery or convent. In this way 
the Brethren of the Common Life helped to emphasize the need for 
ecclesiastical reform. 

For a long time now, while the Brethren have been usually mentioned 
in any discussion of the Reformation, there has been a tendency to minimize 
their activity. Professor Albert Hyma of the University of Michigan, 
however, has taken up the cudgels on their behalf, endeavouring to point 
out their importance in the medieval movement for church reform. In 
a number of earlier publications, notably The Christian Renaissance, he 
has brought to light much new material on the subject; but in this his 
latest work he brings together and sums up the whole story of the Brethren 
of the Common Life. For this reason, the work under review deserves 
considerable attention. It gives a very full account of one of the medieval 
movements which lay behind the work of Luther and Calvin. 

As Professor Hyma has pointed out, the great stress of the Brethren 
was upon the importance of imitating Christ. This is not only the theme 
of the movement’s most famous writing, The Imitation of Christ, it seems 
to have been the dominant tenet of the Brethren from the time of their 
founding. Groote and his disciples were interested in ‘‘personal religion 
rather than mere doctrines’’ (p. 39). Therefore, the great stress was laid 
upon communion with God and the right conduct of life. Mystical experi- 
ence and good works seems to have been the dominant theme. At the 
same time Groote and his followers did not rebel against the Church. 
Rather, they wanted to purify it. Out of the movement came a number 
of new monasteries, such as the Augustinian Canons’ House at Windesheim, 
as well as reforms in old ones. Education was also stressed that the laity 
might, be able to read for themselves, particular emphasis being laid 
upon the need for reading the Scriptures. In this way, the Brethren 
hoped the Church might be brought back to its primitive state of purity. 

As was true of a great many earlier church reform movements during 
the Middle Ages, the idea caught on quite rapidly. While at first both 
monks and secular clergy were strongly opposed to Groote, Radewijns 
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and other leaders, their ideas gradually won ecclesiastical favour. In the 
valley of the River Yssel around Deventer, Zwolle and other Netherland 
towns the influence was felt first, but gradually it spread far and wide. 
Known as the Devotio Moderna it cast jts spell over nearby Germany and 
over France. Brotherhoods and sisterhoods were organized, new Augus- 
tinian monasteries were founded, while old ones of all orders began to 
mend their ways. As the author has said: “‘Windesheim and Diepenveen 
helped to reform several hundred monasteries in the Low Countries, 
Germany, and France” (p. 140). The influence, however, was not merely 
wide geographically. It had its impact on many different types of people, 
the most outstanding individuals being Erasmus, the typical northern 
humanist. After reading the present work, one can the better understand 
Erasmus, his In Praise of Folly, and his refusal to accept Luther’s views of 
the needed reformation. He was very much the product of the Devotio 
Moderna. 

In the final chapter of his work Professor Hyma takes up the question 
of the authorship of The Imitation of Christ. Since he holds the Imitation 
in extremely high regard, this is probably the reason for his emphasis 
upon the importance of discovering its author. He maintains that Thomas 
a Kempis, usually credited with being the author, is not really the man. 
Instead, basing his conclusions on a manuscript discovered in Eutin, he 
believes that the first book of The Imitation was really written by Zerbolt 
of Zutphen, one of Thomas’ older contemporaries among the Brethren of 
the Common Life. Thomas merely doctored it, publishing it as his own. 
Hyma also shows that other parts of The Imitation were copied from various 
sources, so that Thomas was really a compiler, not the author in a creative 
sense. 

As one reads Professor Hyma’s book, it is gradually borne in on the 
reader that the professor is making very great claims for the Brethren 
of the Common Life. He is not willing to leave them in their usual position, 
but is prepared instead to exalt them to what is a new place of importance 
in the religious history of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. He 
rejects Thomas 4 Kempis as the author of The Imitation of Christ, putting 
Zerbolt of Zutphen in his place. These are such radical changes that they 
force us to ask if they are warranted. 

The first thing to consider is the author’s contention that Groote and 
the Brethren of the Common Life are really the originators of the Refor- 
mation. He asserts for instance that fifteenth century Germany was 
“transformed by the Devotio Moderna” (p. 121). This transformation 
ultimately resulted in the Reformation, for he informs us that Gerard 
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Groote was the spiritual father not only of Erasmus, but also of Luther, 
Zwingli, Bucer, Calvin, and Loyola, which is quite a mixture (p. 48). 
Again, on page 144, we are told that: 


the principles of the Devotio Moderna became the spiritual food of 
many thousands of devout men and women beyond the Low Countries, 
in Germany, France, and Spain, and would later be crystallized in the 
lives of great reformers, like Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, and Loyola. 


Hyma also claims that Groote’s schools became the model for those of 
the Reformers. Thus, the Reformation does not really belong to Witten- 
berg, Zurich and Geneva, but rather to Deventer and the Brethren of 
the Common Life. 

One of the difficulties of the book is that little proof is offered for these 
wide generalizations. Hyma does put up a good case for the influence of 
The Imitation and similar writings of the Brethren on Ignatius Loyola 
(pp. 169-173). But that the Protestant Reformers were so indebted to 
the movement is never proven. True, he does show that Luther had some 
knowledge of it, having studied in one of its schools for a year. Yet even 
the statements of Luther which are quoted prove very little. One reference, 
Hyma admits, shows that Luther did not understand their teaching and 
also that he attributes the views which he erroneously accepted as theirs to 
the wrong man. This does not show much acquaintance with the thought 
of the movement. Therefore, Luther’s commendation of them in 1532 
would not seem to indicate very much. As for Calvin, Zwingli, Bucer and 
the other Reformation leaders being influenced by the movement, not 
one iota of evidence is offered either in the text, or by reference to other 
authoritative works. 

On the other hand, Professor Hyma himself seems to give us plenty of 
evidence that the Reformation did not arise out of the Devotio Moderna. 
This movement was primarily one of reform of morals and manners. It 
did not attempt to reform doctrine. As the author rhetorically asks 
concerning Groote: ‘‘What did he care if a certain man or woman erred in 
matters of doctrine as long as one tried to imitate the life of Christ?’ 
(p. 39). This would most certainly not be the view of the Reformers. 
They held that the life could not really be changed until the doctrine was 
reformed. Moreover, the whole outlook of the Devotio Moderna seems to 
have been one of salvation by works. In fact the stress on the Imitation 
of Christ is very close to present day modernism with its mixture of 
Hegelianism and optimism. It is also well to note that the Brethren took 
great pains to emphasize their Romanist orthodoxy. “‘Windesheim”’, we 
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are told, “broke with no hallowed traditions; it made much of Mary, 
the mother of Christ, and believed in indulgences and in the invocation 
of the saints” (p. 144). Even when heresy-hunting was active at the time 
of the Council of Constance they were completely exonerated (p. 173). 
It is a little hard, therefore, to accept Professor Hyma’s view that the 
Devotio Moderna was the fountain whence came the Reformation. It would 
seem to be, rather, another of the medieval reform movements, stressing 
improvement of life, and tinged with renaissance and fifteenth century 
mystical ideology. 

It is at this point that there appears the greatest weakness of the whole 
work. Professor Hyma has ignored the fact that the essence of the Refor- 
mation was the restoration of the New Testament doctrine that man is 
brought back to fellowship with God only by a living faith in the redemp- 
tion purchased by Christ. He seems to feel that it was entirely a matter 
of a change of outward conduct. For instance, in referring to the Pope, 
he says: “If only his friends had lived as piously as did the disciples of 
Gerard Groote, there would have been no need of the movement called 
Reformation” (p. 127). The same viewpoint becomes evident when he is 
speaking of The Imitation of Christ. Although he acknowledges that the 
Eutin “original” of Book I of The Imitation neither believes in total 
depravity nor in predestination, he is prepared to say that “this com- 
position may well be considered the finest flower of Christian mysticism, 
and it ranks next only to the New Testament in the Bible. Here indeed 
we find the very heart, the Gospel, of the Devotio Moderna” (p. 175). 
If this latter sentence is true, then the Brethren’s gospel was very different 
from that proclaimed by Luther in his commentary on Galatians, and in 
his work, On the Bondage of the Will. It would seen that the Devotio 
Moderna, while probably influencing the originator of the Jesuit Order, 
was very definitely not the root from which sprang the Protestant 
Reformers. 

Another thing which Professor Hyma seems to have overlooked in his 
study, and in his effort to see all the influences which were at work in the 
the days of Gerard Groote and his followers, is the Wiclifite and Hussite 
movement. While Groote may have attended the University of Prague 
too early for Wiclif’s doctrines to have had any influence upon him, it is 
certain that Zerbolt and others were there when heretical views were 
quite strong.’ It is also interesting to note that Groote’s followers were in 
the early days accused of being Lollards. Coupled with this is the fact 


tE. Denis: Huss et la Guerre des Hussites (Paris, 1930), pp. 70 ff. 
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that the stress upon reading the Bible in the vernacular, and, also, the 
organization of laymen in a society, one of whose tasks was preaching, 
were common to both the Brethren and the Lollards. It might have 
been profitable, therefore, if some attempt had been made to see if there 
was any connection. The relationship, of course, would not be close, since 
both Wiclif and Hus definitely rejected many of the accepted Roman 
doctrines, thereby helping to lay the groundwork for the Reformers’ 
doctrine of salvation by grace. 

One other point which might be mentioned in connection with Professor 
Hyma’s work is his chapter attempting to prove that Zerbolt of Zutphen 
was the man who wrote the Eutin “original’’ of Book I of The Imitation 
of Christ. The argument would seem at best to be based only on a series 
of probabilities. The similarity in the use of certain words in a few pas- 
sages of The Imitation with their use in known works of Zerbolt hardly 
appears to be as conclusive as the author feels. The reviewer is therefore 
not quite sure that it has been proven conclusively that the Eutin version 
is the original of Book I. It is quite possible that it may be, but it would 
seem that a good many questions must yet be answered about it. Perhaps 
both the author of the Eutin version and Thomas 4 Kempis may have 
based their works on an earlier original. They both appear to have been 
rather adept at copying others’ writings without giving due credit. But 
whether or not Thomas copied the Eutin work, the reviewer finds it a 
little hard to hold The Imitation in quite such high esteem as does 
Professor Hyma. 

In conclusion, it might be said that Professor Hyma has rendered an 
important service to the understanding of the pre-Reformation scene by 
this book on the Brethren of the Common Life. He has brought much new 
material to light, showing how widely influential they were. On the other 
hand, one cannot but feel that Professor Hyma’s enthusiasm has at times 
run away with him. The Brethren were still very much in the medieval 
tradition. They were not by any means “Protestant” reformers. They 
followed in the steps of the Benedictines, the Cistercians, the Carthusians 
and of the Friars. It was not until there was a real revolt against the 
medieval church’s sacramental doctrines that anything lasting could 
be accomplished. For this reason it might have been better if the author 
had been a little more modest in the claims which he made for this 
important group of early reformers. 

W. STANFORD REID 

McGill University, Montreal 
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Peter H. Eldersveld: That Ye May Believe. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1950. 172. $2.50. 


Workmanship in the Word is not altogether an art of the past, as those 
who are reached by the radio pulpit of the Christian Reformed Church 
well realize. This second book of radio sermons by Mr. Eldersveld contains 
eighteen messages on the Apostolic Creed; it is indeed a rare volume — 
a book of modern Biblical evangelism. Each sermon is based upon a 
particular text, and while the sermons are not strictly textual in form, 
treating as they do the Christian doctrines expressed in the Creed, they 
manifest dependence upon the Word at every point. The rich background 
of Scriptural understanding inherent in the Reformed Faith gives depth 
and power to the messages; the doctrines of Sovereign Grace have their 
rightful place at the heart of evangelism. 

Workmanship is also evident in the form of the sermons. They have 
been prepared with great care, and manifest a lucidity that can only be 
gained by pains. One is struck again and again with the power of the 
gospel when it is put simply and plainly. May this book serve as a rebuke 
to those whose weak faith in the ‘foolishness of preaching’’ has betrayed 
them to the lures of sensationalism and the techniques of vaudeville. 

These semons are pointed as well as clear. They direct volley after 
volley upon the target of the indifferent, secularized, and sinful American. 
The problems and fears of our society, the voices and expressions of 
modern men are heard and answered. Mr. Eldersveld works hard to 
make his message carry home to his radio audience. He faithfully avoids 
riding hobbies; questions that no doubt interest him greatly, but which 
are too advanced for his audience, are left firmly aside. Perhaps the chal- 
lenge of radio and the rigidity of its schedule assists in achieving this 
pointedness and discipline of content; if so, most preachers need some 
radio therapeutic! 

Since these messages have been carefully written for a general audience 
they lose much less in being reduced to print than do most sermons 
preached somewhat extemporaneously before a local congregation. There 
are lapses from literary style however; “That’s what gets me” (p. 81) 
looks surprisingly uncouth in print! Yet there is a wide gulf between Mr. 
Eldersveld’s polished diction and the roughness and provincialism of 
usage that so generally mars the writing of others who have his background. 

There are a very few passages in the sermons which one may judge to 
have been weakened by over-simplification or a desire for forcefulness, 
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but passages abound that have epigrammatic polish and point. This 
book should be welcomed by Christian people as a “‘tract’’ for wide and 
general use. 
EpMuND P. CLOWNEY 
Westfield, New Jersey 


John Baillie: The Belief in Progress. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1951. viii, 240. $2.75. 


In this book Dr. Baillie gives his readers an abridged form of the lec- 
tures he delivered in the Post-Graduate School of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He skilfully handles a timely theme. The problem 
posed interests everyone. In the face of the decline of the West, is it 
warranted to believe in progress? For Baillie progress means ‘‘a movement 
in a direction deemed desirable, a continued change for the better” (p. 2). 
Is our society to disappear, or is it destined to move in a desirable 
direction? The author gives his understanding of the Christian answer. 
Basically it is an optimistic answer. We would like to believe him, that is, 
if we could. “The further progress for which Christians may hope... 
can be nothing else than the progressive embodiment in the life of humanity 
of the mind that was in Christ’’ (p. 235). 

The first 154 pages of the book are exceptionally valuable. On the 
historical journey, taken with Baillie as our guide, we gain many inter- 
esting insights into the history of the idea of progress. Most men concede 
that there is progress of a sort. This type of progress is ‘‘an understanding 
by man of his physical environment as enables him at the same time 
better to adjust himself to it and better to manipulate it for the satis- 
faction of his own bodily needs”’ (p. 28). In this sense the torch of progress 
is passed on from generation to generation. 

However, this in no wise warrants the conclusion that history contains 
within itself an inevitable destiny of progress. We might expect the future 
to be better than the past, but such a fond hope finds no basis of proof in 
fact. Says Baillie, belief in progress ‘‘is essentially a philosophy of life; 
and like all philosophies of life, it does duty for a religion; and like all 
philosophies and all religions, its deepest root is in certain @ priori pre- 
suppositions which may receive welcome support from experience a 
posteriori, or alternatively be troubled by the lack of it, but are them- 
selves beyond the reach of the discursive understanding” (p. 40). 
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In the light of this basic conviction Baillie examines the doctrine of 
recurrent cycles as expressed in ancient Indian, Chinese and Greek thought. 
Next he deals with the Hebrew and Zoroastrian views. The convenient 
manner in which he discusses both of these together betrays some pre- 
suppositions of Dr. Baillie which the Reformed scholar would want to 
challenge. Consistently with much of modern Biblical scholarship, the 
author silently assumes the correctness of the higher critical position 
relative to the significance of Old Testament religion. We must demur 
when he claims that the greatest contribution of the Hebrew tradition 
consists in the clear differentiation of nature and history. 

Baillie knows the ingredients of the modern conception of progress 
and outlines them for his reader. Interwoven with the modern view of 
progress are three basic a priori principles. First, from the Baconian 
and Cartesian traditions of the 17th and 18th centuries, comes the 
“confidence in the omnicompetence of human reason to solve all our 
human problems” (p. 175). Baillie demonstrates that this principle can 
ill afford to support belief in progress. He says: ‘‘The general error of 
rationalism lay in its exclusive stress upon the discursive intellect to the 
neglect of the other powers of the human spirit operative in its adjustment 
to reality” (p. 178). His silence relative to the noetic effects of sin, his 
omissions of any reference to the work of the Holy Spirit relative to 
man’s intellect indicate Baillie’s distance from a consistently Christian 
criticism of this @ priori. 

The tradition of the German Enlightenment gave modernity the 
principle of development. Hegel embodied this principle most consistently. 
The guidance of an immanent intelligence took over the guidance pre- 
viously ascribed to God. Finally, from the field of biology came the con- 
ception of evolution. This was applied to the field of human freedom. 
Baillie sounds weak when he says, “it is on the whole safer to leave the 
term evolution to the biologists and to say that where change is deter- 
mined by free intelligence, the evolutionary process is so far forth in abey- 
ance” (pp. 159f.). One wishes that Baillie would slay his opponents 
with the Word of God rather than with the word of man. 

The last chapter entitled ‘‘Towards a Conclusion’? comes close to 
giving a positive exposition of the Christian basis for a belief in progress. 
Says Baillie: ‘the inevitable issuance of intellectual enlightenment in 
moral betterment, the Hegelian principle of development, and the extension 
of the principle of organic evolution to the field of free human action... 
now find themselves helpless to resist the acids of contemporary scep- 
ticism” (pp. 187 f.). Christianity alone gives hope. This is more than the 
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hope of a new heaven and earth, but hope for the gradual improvement 
of the human situation. ‘‘This conception of the Christian mission not 
only places the years of grace in a significant relation to the forward 
movement of sacred history as a whole, but also provides them with an 
interior directional and progressive pattern of their own” (pp. 211 f.). 
This vision of progress “is not only of an increase in the number of 
Christian individuals but of the increasing Christianization of the whole 
life of the community” (p. 225). 

Baillie gives his readers a ‘“‘christian” answer, but not the Christian 
answer. One regrets that the author, while struggling for the solid ground 
of an objective standard, struggles in vain. Like many modern scholars 
he refuses the truth of the Infallible Word. Such facts of redemptive 
history as the Second Coming of Christ, the rise of Antichrist, the 
Resurrection and the Final Judgment are for him mere symbols. As long 
as man treats these events as symbols they loose their validity for a 
Christian philosophy of history and progress. If we say, as does Baillie, 
“the true purpose of these symbols is to serve as limiting conceptions” 
(p. 214), how can we evaluate ‘“‘the better” in the light of “the best’? 
The word of man still determines the Word of God. Man the sinner 
still shapes the destiny of progress. We must still wait for the scholar who 
says, ‘Speak Lord, for thy servant heareth’’ to give us a consistently 
Christian conception of history and progress. 


ALEXANDER C. DEJONG 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


W. H. Gispen: Het Boek Leviticus verklaard. Kampen: J. H. Kok. 
1950. 401. Fl. 15.25. 


The present volume is the second to appear in the series of commentaries 
on the Old Testament issued by Kok of Kampen. The first volume, 
on Ecclesiastes, was written by Professor Aalders of the Free University 
of Amsterdam and set a high standard which is completely maintained 
in Gispen’s work on Leviticus. 

If this high standard of scholarship is continued throughout the entire 
series, we should have a set of works on the Old Testament which should 
serve as standard reference books for many years to come. Perhaps 
the one word which well characterizes this work is thoroughness. There 
is a helpful introduction which contains the necessary introductory 
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material for a study of Leviticus. Included in this section are a discussion 
of the name of the book, an analysis, a consideration of the question 
of the book’s origin, and special treatments of the first seven chapters 
and of the so-called “law of holiness’. This introductory material is 
evidently intended for serious students of the Bible. The author does 
not hesitate to use the Hebrew text and he evidently assumes upon the 
part of his readers a knowledge of the Hebrew language. Included also 
in the introductory section is a rather comprehensive bibliography, 
and one is pleased to note that Gispen is at home in the literatures of 
many nations and that he has not neglected the most recent discussions 
on Leviticus. 

The work meets our ideal as to what a commentary should be. Each 
verse of the Biblical book is discussed. When necessary, the verse is 
translated, and the difficult Hebrew words are explained. There are 
those, of course, who think that such technical discussion is not necessary 
for most users of a commentary. With this opinion, the present reviewer 
cannot bring himself to agree. The Hebrew language is a difficult language, 
and one of the principal causes of this difficulty lies in the fact that so 
many of the Hebrew forms appear to defy proper explanation. Hence, 
every serious attempt at coming to grips with this problem should be 
welcomed. We can only say that the author of the present commentary 
has done remarkable work here. He shows himself to be an Hebraist 
of the first rank, and what he writes on the all-important subject of 
Hebrew grammar should be read with great care by all who wish to under- 
stand the book of Leviticus. 

Following his discussion of the Hebrew words of each verse the author 
considers divergent interpretations and then proceeds to set forth his 
own view as to the meaning of the text. The comments are interspersed 
with references to the most important literature upon Leviticus and 
also with illustrations taken from Ras Shamra and other extra-Biblical 
sources. This is all-important, for this extra-Biblical literature more 
and more is serving to aid in the proper understanding of much in the 
Old Testament. The interpretations offered by Gispen are sound and all 
worthy of serious consideration. 

From what has been said above it will be seen that this commentary 
is marked by careful scholarship. That, however, in itself is not sufficient 
to insure a good commentary. There are many works which are 
characterized by sound and exact scholarship which at the same time 
do not meet all the requirements for a good commentary upon the Holy 
Scripture. More than careful scholarship is necessary, and it is found 
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in Gispen’s volume. What is needed above all else is a sympathetic 
attitude upon the part of the interpreter. And that means that the 
interpreter of God’s Word must believe in God’s Word. It is this which 
pervades the pages of the present work and makes it so worthwhile. 
The author of this commentary writes with the conviction that Leviticus 
is not merely a compilation of various human laws, but he writes from 
the standpoint that it is the very Word of God. Hence, his remarks 
are reverent and they seek to arrive at the meaning contained in this 
remarkable portion of the Bible. For our part we believe that they succeed 
very well. Anyone who reads this commentary carefully and thoughtfully 
will come to a better understanding of this particular Biblical book. 

A work such as the present one, if used properly, should raise the 
level of Biblical study and also of Biblical preaching. The minister 
who is willing to study a commentary of this kind will find that he will 
come to a far deeper and richer understanding of the Sacred Text than 
if he simply depends upon the English Bible for his study. In fact, the 
level of preaching would be raised, and the whole church would 
benefit thereby. We sincerely hope that the high standard set by the 
first two volumes of this series will be maintained, and we look eagerly 
for the next commentary in this excellent series. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Albert Barnes: Notes on the Old Testament, Explanatory and Practical — 
Psalms. Three volumes. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House. 1950. 
xlviii, 432; vii, 448; ix, 408. $3.00 per volume. 


The current flare for republication has produced nothing more attractive, 
in my opinion, than Barnes’s Notes on the Psalms. These notes were his 
last literary effort and were the culmination of many years’ thought and 
experience. Their value is enhanced by the addition of an appendix in 
each volume by the editor, Dr. Robert Frew. The appendices contain 
extracts from notable commentators such as Calvin, Alexander, A. A. 
Bonar and Spurgeon. The binding of the books is good and the paper is 
of excellent quality. 

In the Introduction Barnes discusses the main problems connected with 
the Psalms. The leading German critics of the day were Eichhorn and 
DeWette and it is against their conclusions that the author often sets 
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himself. It appears that all the problems remain to-day and the prodigious 
amount of work done by literary and textual critics since Barnes’s time 
has done little to answer the questions of authorship, date, the authority 
of the titles and the meaning of their obscure words. 

The matter of imprecation in the Psalms is dealt with. It is suggested 
that these will give less trouble to devout souls if they be considered as 
prayers for justice, which are perfectly proper, or as honest statements of 
the injured feelings of men only partly sanctified. In the latter instance, 
these feelings are no more to be imitated than was David’s act with 
Bathsheba. Such a thing is possible, of course, but the view seems highly 
unsatisfactory on the background of Barnes’s own assertion that the 
Psalms are inspired poems intended to be used in the praise of God. The 
author does not appear to use this explanation in any other instance than 
that of Ps. 137:9 and even there he attempts to justify the sentiments on 
grounds of justice and the custom of the day. In this connection it may 
be remarked that he handles in a most able way the statement of David 
in Ps. 139:21, 22, “Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate thee? I hate 
them with perfect hatred.’’ He points out that such hatred is not one 
that is followed by malignity, but rather that which is accompanied by 
pain of heart, as when Jesus looked upon certain men with anger, being 
grieved for their hardness of heart. 

Barnes considered as messianic only the five so-called Royal Psalms, 
2, 22, 45, 72 and 110. The wording of these, he acknowledges, is drawn 
from the circumstances of the life and times of David and Solomon. 
Yet they are not intended to be descriptive of actual events known to the 
authors. Rather with the eye and mind of inspired men they depict the 
person and work of the covenanted Son of David. Besides these 
five messianic Psalms there are others whose words are applied to our 
Lord Jesus in the New Testament, such as Psalms 8, 16 and 69. The 
author’s view is that while these Psalms are perfectly fulfilled in Jesus 
Christ they were not originally composed with any intention of describing 
the Messiah. His views in such cases are stated most plausibly and his 
judgments carefully formed. 

Without knowing anything about the author one should be able to guess 
that he was a pastor. Each psalm has an introduction which, besides 
discussing the authorship and occasion of the psalm, presents a rather 
full analysis of its contents. The verse-by-verse exposition abounds in 
homiletical suggestions. There are numerous references to show the rela- 


tion of some passage to other parts of Scripture, particularly the New 
Testament. 
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While the commentary is thus practical enough to satisfy the preacher, 
it is also precise enough to please the scholar. Barnes took the words of 
Scripture seriously and sought to bring out what he believed to be the real 
meaning. The King James Version is used throughout but where it is 
advisable the Hebrew words are quoted, accompanied by an English 
transliteration. Where a strange or unusual word occurs the author does 
not, like a number of the more recent commentators, take the line of least 
resistance and make an emendation to the text. He elicits the meaning 
from the use of the word elsewhere in Scripture, or by a comparison of 
the Hebrew with other ancient versions, or by the analogy of the Scripture 
itself. 

Barnes’s theological aberrations do not appear to have affected his work 
materially. This may be due to the fact that, as his editor says, his theology 
“mellowed” in later years. Again, it may be due to the fact that in our 
time we are accustomed to so many more serious departures from the 
line of orthodoxy that we fail to notice the minor defections. 

One of the distinct advantages of the work is that Barnes does not confuse 
the reader with what Dean Farrar once called ‘‘those endless refutations 
of impossible hypotheses — those exhaustive catalogues of untenable 
explanations’’. One of the disadvantages is that the reader is many times 
referred for an exact shade of meaning to some note or explanation in 
another of the author’s works. In the event of his not having the par- 
ticular volumes at hand, the reader is left with a feeling of frustration! 
Nevertheless, I would recommend these volumes as being likely to prove 
most helpful to the student of the Psalms and a particularly fine addition 
to a minister’s library. 


Davip W. KERR 
Kintyre, Ontario 


ed. Edward D. Myers: Christianity and Reason. Seven Essays. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1951. xv, 172. $3.00. 


The Voice of the Center comes to expression once again in this volume. 
Dr. Theodore M. Greene of Yale speaks of his view as “‘liberal Christian 
Protestantism” (p. 14). This is, he thinks, Christianity ‘‘at its enlightened 
best” (p. 13). It is “committed to reliance upon scientific evidence and 
to the full incorporation of accepted scientifically supported interpretations 
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of nature” (p. 9). But it is not narrow. It does not limit man’s interest 
to the data of science only. Man’s experience is not limited to sensory 
data. ‘‘What is to prevent us from being really empirical and believing 
that man’s moral and religious experiences, which are no less coercive, 
vivid, sharable, and rationally interpretable than are his sensory experi- 
ences, provide further contacts with reality and further clues to its nature?” 
(p. 11). Thus the readers of Professor Walter Stace’s article ‘Man Against 
Darkness” (Atlantic Monthly, September, 1948) may find themselves reas- 
sured for ‘‘man finds himself today not in ‘darkness’ but in a cultural 
and spiritual twilight which T. S. Eliot describes as a ‘place of disaffection 
...ina dim light,’ a state of ‘neither plenitude nor vacancy,’ ‘a twittering 
world’ ”’ (p. 16). More light than that the reader should be warned not 
to expect. For those who believe in the absolute authority either of a 
book or a church are claiming too much. Hold to a balanced view between 
extreme naturalism and extreme supernaturalism and you will walk in 
twilight. 

If the reader has some misgivings about walking in the twilight he may 
turn to John Wild of Harvard. For Wild assures him that he does not 
regard ‘‘intellectual vagueness and compromise as a virtue”’ (p. 23). ‘On 
the other hand, it is clear insight into fixed first principles which alone 
enables us to meet the ever-changing contingencies of the concrete situation 
with a firm and guided flexibility” (dem). These fixed first principles he 
gets from the Greeks (idem). ‘‘Realism, rationalism, and the law of nature 
are three distinct but inseparable components of the central core of 
Western philosophy, I should say of any sound philosophy” (p. 28). 
They ‘‘can be seen to be true, and will stand up under the scrutiny of the 
individual intellect’ (idem). And they are ‘‘in definite accord with dogmas 
of the faith’’ (idem). They are also the presupposition of the Christian 
faith (p. 31). Mankind starts with a ‘dim knowledge of the Deus 
absconditus”’. Natural theology, such as set forth in the principles just 
enumerated, clarifies and articulates this knowledge (idem). This gives 
man the clear insight into fixed first principles mentioned above. But 
this knowledge ‘‘tells us nothing of His (God’s) inner, private life, so to 
speak, and of His personal attitude toward us” (idem). So there needs 
must be an “eruption of God Himself into the matter and flesh of human 
history” (idem). ‘The impact of this eruption was profound” (p. 32). 
Our human nature was “taken over by God himself in the Incarnation’”’ 
(p. 28). Thus “an actual human life was lived and finished” (p. 32). 
And “through the sacraments, this life once lived was preserved and 
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maintained within the Church, to be shared and corporately extended 
through oncoming generations”’ (pp. 32 f.). 

“This great body of truth”, Wild warns in conclusion, must be guarded 
“...against vagueness, eclectic confusion, and secular adulteration” 
(p. 35). Only then can it focus its light “upon the unprecedented problems 
of contemporary life’’ (idem). 

Perhaps the reader will think that Wild has only added “vagueness, 
eclectic confusion, and secular adulteration” to the ‘“‘twilight’’ offered 
him by Greene. If “the great eruption’’ of God results in the submerging 
of the divine life into human nature, does not this new human nature itself 
need a new eruption? A patient dying from leukemia may be given a 
blood transfusion. He may be given many blood transfusions. But he will 
die with the blood of these very “eruptions” in his body. A human nature 
not interpreted at the outset in terms of God the Creator cannot be 
redeemed by eruptions from the realm of the Deus absconditus. 

But the reader must have patience. He must hear about the “mediating 
view” of George F. Thomas of Princeton University. Thomas would offer 
a natural theology more modest in its claims and more empirical than that 
of Thomas Aquinas (p. 42). Warmed with such an empirically founded 
natural theology he would then go direct to the ‘historical events’’ that 
gave rise to the doctrines of Christianity (p. 47). Thus reason must “take 
the responsibility of interpreting the meaning of the revelation independ- 
ently in the light of the best Biblical scholarship and of religious experience 
’ and reflection” (p. 48). Thus the theologians may “speak from the center 
rather than the periphery of the Christian community” (p. 51). And thus 
he may expect to have “glimpses of truth now and then” and wait for the 
full vision of it in the life to come (p. 56). 

If the reader should not be satisfied with these “glimpses of truth’’ 
offered him by Thomas and should seek to turn to the Bible as the infallible 
Word of God he may be warned by Wilbur Marshall Urban, again from 
Yale, that. ‘‘the nemesis of extreme revelationalism is sure and certain”’ 
(p. 74). “In sum, any tenable doctrine of revelation presupposes an 
understanding of the relation of the Word of God to the word of man, 
and this in turn presupposes a relation of the human to the Divine which, 
in the last analysis, can be determined only by reason’’ (idem). Thus 
we are thrown back on reason again. It is to experience or reason, to empir- 
ical research by the accepted scientific method of investigation, that each 
writer takes us back. Lewis M. Hammond of the University of Virginia 
agrees with the writers already mentioned. And as Urban would hold 
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to “symbolism as a theological principle’ (p. 60), so Hammond would 
lead on ‘from univocal to... analogical signification of terms” (p. 91). 
The idea is that man by himself, without God, can correctly know the 
world about him and that he must think of what is beyond nature as being 
an analogy with that which he has already found in nature. And Howard 
Dykema Roelofs, of the University of Cincinnati, in reviewing the various 
papers of this book, concludes that the primary data of religious experience, 
and therefore of theological science, are inescapably ambiguous (p. 122). 
This is true, he thinks, because “what is revealed, although given to the 
subject, is yet received only by an interpretative response of the subject, 
and is in itself not an element in the order of nature’’ (p. 135). How then 
can man ever escape the fear that his knowledge of God is naught but an 
illusion? Cannot God break through this illusion and reach the heart of 
man with certainty that is clear and objective? 


Why has not God arranged it so that at least knowledge of His existence 
could be easily obtained, plainly and surely confirmed? 

Why not? While thinking on this, frequently with vexation and 
irritation, it finally did come to me that every difficulty we find in trying 
to obtain knowledge of God is a difficulty He encounters in making 
Himself plain to us. If He speaks it must be in our language, what 
we understand.... Every sign requires interpretation, and all inter- 
pretations are ambiguous (p. 143). 


Thus we are back with Stace’s ‘‘Man Against Darkness” again. Even 
the twilight and the glimmerings promised us have finally disappeared; 
no real answer is given and on the basis of operation adopted in this book 
no answer to Stace could be given. For man’s reason, man’s whole inter- 
pretative power is not first interpreted in terms of the God of Christianity. 
The primary data of religion, human reason and its criteria of operation, 
in short, the whole of the procedure of human knowledge is first taken as 
though it were intelligible without God and is then set to work on the task 
of finding God. It is, of course, quite consistent, then, to say that God 
has great trouble in making himself known to man. Thus it is God that 
is blamed for man’s ignorance of him and the sinner has found a new 
excuse for his failure to serve him. Thus is the Voice of the Center 
leading back from Protestantism to Romanism and then to paganism. 


C. Van TIL 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Alexander Heidel: The Babylonian Genesis, the Story of the Creation. 
Second edition. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1951. xi, 153 and 
13 plates. $3.50. 


The second edition of The Babylonian Genesis constitutes an almost 
complete revision. The author has retranslated all the cuneiform material, 
and has also enlarged the remainder of the book. This will be welcome 
news to all who have profited from reading the first edition, and who 
are eager to keep abreast of the latest developments in the study of the 
Babylonian creation documents. 

The appearance of this second edition is particularly timely, for we 
are witnessing today what almost amounts to a revival of the old 
pan-Babylonian school. Scandinavian scholars, and in particular the 
“Uppsala School”, are constantly pointing to similarities between the Old 
Testament and the cuneiform material. As an example, attention may 
be directed to the recent study of Alfred Haldar, in which he seeks to 
consider the prophetic movement of Israel as on a level with the baru 
and mahhu priests of Babylonia. Other studies which exhibit the same 
emphasis are constantly making their appearance, and one who would 
understand this modern phase of Old Testament research must have 
a knowledge ofthe cuneiform literature. 

Of particular importance for the evaluation of the uniqueness of the 
first chapter of Genesis is the Babylonian document ‘“Enuma elish’’. 
One who will make a careful study of this latter text will come to see 
how sublime and unique Genesis one is. He will see that there was nothing 
among the ancient Babylonians which could compare with it. Not every- 
one, however, can spare the time to learn the cuneiform languages, and 
it is well that there is available a trustworthy translation and commentary 
upon these texts. 

The present work of Alexander Heidel is truly exemplary. It is readable 
and popular, and the average Bible student should have no difficulty 
with it. At the same time the translation is provided with footnotes, 
so that the scholar also will find this volume of value. Of particular 
importance is the splendid discussion of the relationship between Genesis 
one and the Babylonian creation accounts. 

Dr. Heidel writes from the standpoint of one who believes the Bible 
to be the Word of God, and throughout his writing evinces reverence 
for the Sacred Text. For this reason his book is a real help to any who 
would make a serious study of the place of the Bible in the ancient world. 
It is customary among scholars today to stress the similarities which 
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exist between the Bible and the religions of antiquity. Such a method, 
however, will never enable one to arrive at a true understanding of the 
relationship which the Bible sustains to these religions. What is necessary, 
in order that all may be seen in its proper perspective, is a study of the 
differences, for it is in the differences that the true state of the case may 
be understood. The present work points to the differences which exist 
between the Babylonian accounts of creation and the Genesis account. 
It therefore evaluates them in their true light. We heartily commend 
this book to all serious students of the Bible who are desirous of gaining 
a deeper understanding of the ancient world in which the events of Biblical 
history took place. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


George A. Buttrick: So We Believe So We Pray. New York and Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1951. 256. $2.75. 


Here is a work that elicits profoundly conflicting emotions. The author 
writes in a graphic and vigorous style. No empty head nor heart is his. 
There is a wealth of knowledge displayed. Placed on a Christian basis, 
the discerning Christian minister will be able to use much of the rich 
historical and illustrative material. The book throbs with a certain depth 
of emotion. The work, however, carries with it abundant evidence of a 
basically bad theology. 

The chapters are definitely sermonic. Although based on lectures given 
before Ministers’ Conferences at Texas Christian University, University 
of Southern California, and Union Theological Seminary (New York), 
the approach and style throughout are popular and sermonic. Under the 
caption ‘‘So We Believe’’ the author discusses the main avowals of Christian 
faith. The section ‘“‘So We Pray” is an exposition of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Buttrick’s most original and worthwhile chapter is probably his first 
— “Born to Believe”. He rather convincingly portrays the modern mind 
as wanting, indeed determining, to believe something but not knowing 
where to turn to know what to believe. The tragedy of the ensuing chapters 
is that the author does not direct the modern mind to that only sure 
foundation of faith — the infallible Word of God. Significantly, there is 
no chapter on the Scriptures — the object of faith about which the 
modern man has so many doubts. The author does not seek to dispel 
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these doubts. Indeed, Dr. Buttrick fully shares those doubts. Throughout 
the book he assumes the destructive view of the Scriptures. He states, 
for example, that the third petition of the Lord’s Prayer ‘‘is a gloss on 
the earliest Prayer and has been added because of Gethsemane” (p. 169). 
He seems quite willing, nevertheless, to devote a chapter to this petition 
which Jesus really never made. What difference does that make — it’s 
true to the spirit of Jesus! This subjectivism permeates the entire book. 
His is a religion based on the autonomy of man and not upon the objective 
revelation of God in His Word. The author is himself sinking in the 
quicksands of his own subjective religion and would pull modern man down 
with him. 

The general tone of the book is sharply critical of the old modernism 
based on the superficial philosophy of evolution. ‘Contingency, not 
evolution, is now the magic word...” (p. 44). The book reflects rather 
strongly the Reinhold Niebuhr theology. But let no one be deluded. 
The hands are the hands of Esau but the voice is the voice of Jacob. 
It is the same old voice — the voice of human reason speaking above the 
voice of divine revelation. 

The viciousness of Dr. Buttrick'’s subjectivism comes to focus when he 
seeks to delineate the meaning of such verities of the Christian faith as 
Christ’s death and resurrection. He defines the cross in terms of the change 
of attitude that cross brought about in us and not in terms of the change 
brought about in God’s attitude toward us. There is no mention of God’s 
justice. ‘‘Calvary is God’s sorrow and therefore our cleansing” (p. 97). The 
suffering of the innocent Christ causes us to realize the exceeding sinfulness 
of sin, makes the thought of our sins to pain us; this pain offered as an 
oblation cleanses the soul from sin (p. 96). It is the old moral influence 
theory of the cross that denies the basic Protestant and Biblical doctrines 
of the substitutionary atonement and justification by faith. 

It is a matter of no concern whatsoever to Dr. Buttrick whether Jesus 
arose from the dead bodily or not. ‘Some New Testament narratives 
indicate that Jesus rose in flesh; others hint a resurrection body. But 
behind all accounts is the fact of men who knew that Jesus was with them. 
... Always He stands at the door: the proof of His resurrection is — 
His presence” (pp. 113 f.). 

If So We Believe So We Pray reflects the current trend from the old 
modernism to the new, it also reveals that the new modernism is of the 
same piece as the old. The difference is simply one of emphasis, phrase- 
ology. The theology is identical. In 1924 Dr. Buttrick, now the minister 
of the large Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York, signed 
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the historic document that has come to be known as the Auburn Affir- 
mation. In this statement of faith he affirmed that he regarded the 
doctrines of the full inspiration of the Scriptures, the virgin birth of Christ, 
the miracles of Jesus, the substitutionary atonement, and the bodily 
resurrection of Christ as simply theories among other theories and certainly 
not to be made tests for ordination to the gospel ministry. In So We 
Believe So We Pray Dr. Buttrick sets forth the theories which should be 
substituted for these great verities of the faith. 


Carvin K. CUMMINGS 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Hugh Watt: John Knox in Controversy. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1950. ix, 109. $2.75. 


This volume contains the Stone Lectures delivered at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1949 by Dr. Hugh Watt, Principal of New College, 
Edinburgh. 

These lectures examine and test the prejudice of those who represent 
the Reformation as ‘‘the wrong-headed wranglings of a set of disputatious 
spirits who... perversely propagated their own novelties against the 
accumulated wisdom of the Christian past”, John Knox supposedly being 
“the most reprehensible, alike in programme as in temper” (p. 2). Watt 
finds that this prejudice is not limited to the Catholics in the days of 
Trent, as witness the American Army chaplain, who, being guided through 
the sights of Edinburgh, solemnly spat on the stone which marks the 
grave of John Knox, and said: “I promised my dad away back in Wisconsin 
...that if I ever came to Edinburgh I would spit on the bully’s grave” 
(p. v). 

Here, then, is the inquiry, and for what it discloses it may come as a 
surprise to some to note how little involved was John Knox in the theo- 
logical controversy that so much salted the Reformation struggle. Knox, 
of course, belongs close to the second generation of the Reformers, and, as 
a Scot, was geographically some distance removed from the germinal 
center of the Reformation. The classic theological debates took place, 
as may be understood, at the outset of the Reformation, and on the Con- 
tinent, with its larger concentration of scholars, universities, and priests. 
It is here that we find the great ‘disputations’, the flood of polemic 
pamphlets, the public debates centering about previously prepared 
“theses’’, and the confessions bristling with ‘“‘apology”, refutation, defense. 
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The Reformation in the British Isles, including Scotland, was more 
largely conditioned by political than theological considerations; was 
concerned more with pressures than with arguments; depended more on 
tactics than on ideas. This is not to say that Knox was not a theologian. 
He had, after all, been schooled at Geneva under Calvin, and his Scots 
Confession is no mean theological document. It is quite as true that he 
was a vigorous opponent of the Roman heresy and a fervent preacher 
as well as a staunch defender of the new faith. But he and the ‘“‘Lords of 
the Congregation” were much preoccupied in wrestling against flesh and 
blood, French and Catholic, even English; and not least against the fair 
flesh and blood of the Queens Mary, against whom Knox addressed his 
most famous pamphlet, The First Blast of the Trumpet A gainst the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women. 

Watt does not quite thoroughly analyze and evaluate Knox’s role in 
the theological controversy of the Reformation, but concerns himself for 
the most part with the individuals — and how few and obscure — with 
whom he entered into debate. This limits the scope of his discussion, 
and, notwithstanding some comparison with the great Reformers in such 
matters as the view of Scripture, is a weakness in the lectures. Little is 
left but to discuss Knox’s encounter with Ninian Winzet and Quintin 
Kennedy, Scottish priests — but who knows them or what their signifi- 
cance? — and, of course, with Queen Mary of Scots. 

Queen Mary is the subject of two lectures — the attendance upon these 
last two was most markedly excellent, we are told — but Mary was no 
theologian and the encounter was not particularly theological. Here, 
then, the fair and tearful queen confronts the vigorous and strident Knox. 
And the big question is that precipitated by the behaviour of the American 
Army chaplain and his ‘‘dad away back in Wisconsin,” — was John Knox 
the Bully? He was not. He never ‘‘stalked grimly, unbidden, into the 
presence of his queen”. And “while... certainly plain-spoken ... he was 
never insolent’’. ‘“‘Nor did he ever reduce Mary to tears’’, though he was 
firm enough, as few others were, to be able to withstand the artillery of 
Mary’s tears (p. 102). 

This book is not of large consequence as theology or history, perhaps, 
but it is an interesting, well-written, and competent inquiry into a phase 
of the life and character of John Knox. If it does not greatly enlighten, 
it does in some measure help to disabuse. 


GEORGE STOB 


Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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